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W. hy Unions 


As the control built up by holders 
of capital rested upon strategic éco- 
nomic advantage, I saw no reason why 
it was not just as practical for employes 
to mobilize and control their economic 
power as a counter-move, 

The force of such economic organi- 
zation would interpose a protecting 
harrier against arbitrary employers 
who failed to understand that those 
who supplied human labor for indus- 
tries were human beings. 

Organization of wage - earners 
brought together economic power that 
could force recognition of human inter- 
ests. If the employer refused to 
recognize the needs of the workers, the 
result was conflict of forces. 

Knowing how much depended upon 
the virility and the sustained efficiency 
of our organized economic force, I 
vigilantly guarded against moves to 
curb or restrict economic action. In 
my conception, the spirit of militancy 
expressed sustained consecration to a 
high purpose. : 

The economic organization of the 
workers is basic. The methods and 
the agencies for progress in the eco- 
nomic world must be evolved out of 
economic experience and life. 

The first step in securing permanent 
betterment was to organize into bona- 
fide unions of trades or callings, skilled 
or unskilled, then to unite and feder- 
ate so that the workers might exercise 
influence and power upon the economic 
field to maintain what they had and 
to drive on for a better day. 

Samuel Gompers. 
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TRIUMPH az Zonal 


A. F. of L. Thwarts Communist Schemers 
By ROBERT J. WATT 


ITH thirty-two nations voting 

in the affirmative, the Assembly 

of the United Nations last 
nth conferred a signal honor upon 
American Federation of Labor. 


NThe Assembly recommended that 
¥O’s Economic and Social Council 


ould adopt suitable arrangements 
abling the Federation, as well as 
Mther national and regional non-gov- 
lmmental organizations whose experi- 
M@ice the Economic and Social Council 
ill find necessary to use, to collabo- 
piate with the Council for purposes of 
Ptonsultation. 
= The more than seven million Ameri- 
an Federation of Labor members from 
eoast to coast, including nearly half a 
Smillion members in Canada, will share 
With President Green, Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany and other members 
=o the Executive Council a deep feel- 
Hmg of responsibility and gratification 
at this honor which has come to 
pAmerica’s greatest, most experienced 
jand democratic trade union organiza- 
Son. I am confident the Federation is 
Hfeady to go forward in the most con- 
| structive manner possible, with the 
Denefit of its long, varied and demo- 
| efatic experience, to assist the United 
| Nations to help people everywhere to 
Sind the Four Freedoms and achieve 
i real and enduring peace. 
= The necessity of energetic and per- 
Seistent action on our part is made all 
pwle more urgent by the episodes which 
up to this action at London. It 
| Was no idle or hasty gesture of spon- 
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taneous goodwill. On the basis of time 
consumed, the action was one of the 
most deliberate and carefully studied 
actions of the entire month-long meet- 
ing of the United Nations. Indeed, if 
it had not been for the vigor with 
which Secretary of State Byrnes, Sen- 
ator Tom Connally and Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg insisted upon the 
application of the San Francisco 
Charter and due recognition of the 
working men and women of our na- 
tion, an altogether different result 
might have been scored by Soviet 
Russia and the handful of nations now 
dominated or powerfully influenced by 
the Communists. 

Under the committee assignments 
plan at London, Senator Connally was 
the American member of the commit- 
tee dealing with the matter of the rela- 
tionships between non - governmental 
organizations and the UNO. It thus 
became Senator Connally’s responsi- 
bility to prevent the bare-faced altera- 
tion of the Charter of the United 
Nations which the Communist-front 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
attempted as a means of becoming an 
actual appendage to the United Na- 
tions Organization. 

The significance of the proposal was 
apparent to anyone familiar with Com- 
munist maneuvers. The W.F.T.U., 
which had not yet collected its initial 
dues payments and which had en- 
trusted its operations to a committee 
to try to solve its problems, is known 
to be still menaced by the efforts of 


a presumed majority to drive national 


trade unions into political rather than 


economic fields. Thus far the openly 
expressed determination of the British 
Trades Union Congress to withdraw, 
if the new organization is taken into 
such fields by its Communist core, has 
restrained it from any too obvious pro- 
gram. Had the veteran Communist 
international leader, Manuilsky, suc- 
ceeded in his maneuvers as the Ukrain- 
ian delegate to UNO, the W.F.T.U. 
would have been welded to UNO so 
securely that it might no longer have 
been deterred by threats of withdrawal 
from any source. 

The stakes were high. The Com- 
munists were repelled only by the 
unceasing vigor and unyielding posi- 
tion of “Big Tom” Connally, as he 
became known to many in London. 
Aided by the British government's 
representative and the good sense of 
the representatives of many other gov- 
ernments, Senator Connally met and 
outpointed Manuilsky, the Ukrainian 
delegate, and Gromyko of the Soviets, 
as well as their fellow-traveling dele- 
gations from Byelo-Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia and 
their half-traveling associates from 
France and Belgium. 

The most interesting outcome of the 
maneuvers was that the Soviet group 
voted against the proposal to give a 
similar recommendation for consulta- 
tion with the highly touted W.F.T.U. 
Because it was paired as an interna- 
tional body with the fifty-two-year-old 
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International Cooperative Alliance, 
“which before the war was reported to 
“have represented eighty-five million 
families, and because the American 
Federation of Labor was mentioned in 
the same resolution, the Soviets and 
their satellites voted against their own 
fair-haired protege. The vote on the 
final resolution was thirty-two in favor 
of the whole resolution and six against, 
with eleven absentions. Here is the 
vote : 
FOR 


Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Haiti, Honduras, India, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippine Commonwealth, Union 
of South Africa, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Argentina. 

° AGAINST 

Byelo-Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 

Ukraine, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 


ABSTAINING 


Relgium, Chile, Colombia, Egypt, 
France, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria. 


ABSENT 
Costa Rica, Guatemala. 


Twelve nations voted for a Soviet 
amendment which would have men- 
tioned only the W.F.T.U. and pro- 
posed that it “participate in the Coun- 


cil in an advisory capacity.” Twenty- 
six voted against. Nine abstained and 
four were absent. On the vote to 


eliminate any specific reference to the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
vote was twenty-six against, seven in 
favor and ten abstentions. 

I regret that space is not sufficient 
for a complete report of the whole 
record here. The Connally-Manuilsky 
debates were not unlike the Bevin- 
Vishinsky encounters within the Se- 


curity Council. In endurance, foot- 
work and oratorical bluntness, Tom 
Connally outpointed the man who 


probably is international communism’s 
most skillful debater and sharpshooter 
—and, in addition, the Senator from 
Texas had all the logic and constitu- 
tional correctness on his side. 

Here is a brief sketch: 

At San Francisco fifty nations signed 
and later solemnly ratified the UNO 
Charter providing that UNO member- 
ship is strictly limited to sovereign 
governments, The membership of the 
Economic and Social Council is 
cifically limited to eighteen member 
states, Article 71 specifically provides: 

The Economic and Social Council may 
make suitable arrangements for consulta- 
tion with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements may 
be made with international érganizations 
and, where appropriate, with national or- 
ganizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 
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At a conference in Paris which 
opened last September 25, the so-called 
W.F.T.U. adopted some resolutions 
setting forth the following among 
other claims to participate in the peace 
settlement and various other intergov- 
ernmental functions: 

(9) The Congress declares that, as 
the representative of world labor, it has 
the inalienable right to participate in the 
work of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. It directs the Executive Commit- 
tee to take all necessary steps to ensure 
the participation of the W.F.T.U. in the 
work of the Social and Economic Coun- 
cil in an advisory capacity, pursuant to 
Article 71 of Chapter 9 of the Charter of 
the United Nations Organization. 

(10) It further directs the Executive 
Committee to continue its work for the 
satisfaction of the demands made by the 
London conference for representation in 
the General Assembly, in a consultative 
capacity, and for full representation, with 
the right to vote, on the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council. 


On December 13, 1945, W.F.T.U. 
officers wrote to the UNO Pre- 
paratory Commission transmitting their 
resolutions. On December 28 a reply 
reported the letter had come too late 
for the Commission, adding that doubt- 
less the matter could be discussed by 
the Assembly’s General Committee. 
On January 10, when the Assembly 
convened, the Ukrainian delegate asked 
that the W.F.T.U. proposals be put on 
the agenda of the Assembly. The 
General Committee, of which M. P. H. 
Spaak of Belgium was chairman, pro- 
ceeded, despite obvious questions as 
to the suitability or authority of any 
such action on its part, to decide to 
have a preliminary examination. 

On the day that the Assembly con- 
vened, January 10, President William 
Green, in accordance with the request 
of the International Labor Relations 
Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor, cabled each of the United 
States delegates to set forth the views 
of the A. F. of L., since the United 
States was the only one of the Big 
Five which had failed to include any 
official representation of organized 
labor within its official delegation. 
President Green’s cablegram said on 
this point : 

No official status should be granted to 
any non-governmental international or- 
ganization so long as the United Nations 
Organization is composed of sovereign 
nations. However, should the United Na- 
tions Organization establish consultative 
relations with non-governmental interna- 
tional organizations, national organizations 
in the same fields but not affiliated to such 
international agencies should be ac- 
corded the same relationship. 


In an undated letter which was cir- 
culated among UNO delegates on 
January 17, the W.F.T.U, said: 


We feel it should be possible for repre- 
sentatives of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions to be invited to sit in the 
Assembly in an advisory and consultative 


capacity, and also to be brought into regu 
lar consultation under the provisions 0: 
Article 71 of the Charter with the Ec. 
nomic and Social Council. We would als 
hope that at a later date the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions would be ac- 
corded full participation in the work oi 
the Economic and Social Council with 
the right to vote. 

Since I was in London at this time 
and became aware of the steamroller 
tactics, I decided it was essential to put 
the official position of the American 
Federation of Labor on record for the 
delegates of other nations. Accord- 
ingly, I sent the following telegram to 
the President of the General Assembly, 
Monsieur Spaak, whom I had met in 
years past when he was active in the 
Socialist movement of his country : 

_ American newspapers report Assembly 

is considering request of World Federa- 

tion of Trade Unions for special status not 
warranted under Charter as ratified by 

United States or any other member. As- 

sume no alteration of Article 9, Article 

61 or Article 71 will be undertaken except 

in accordance with Article 109. 

Without supporting hasty pressure of 
untried organization to obtain status on a 
level with sovereign nations, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor points out that 
the World Federation of Trade Unions 
does not represent in any way the nearly 
seven million workers in the United 
States and Canada affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

On behalf of President Green and mem- 
bership, I request American Federation 
of Labor be accorded same consultative or 
other status as may constitutionally be 
accorded World Federation of Trade 
Unions by any organ of the United 
Nations. 


According to press reports, Gro- 
myko of Soviet Russia during these 
discussions actually requested that the 
W.F.T.U. be admitted to the Economic 
and Social Council with the nineteenth 
vote! He later\withdrew this request, 
but only after Peter Fraser, the dele- 
gate from New Zealand, had declared 
that the United Nations Constitution 
was based upon participation of na- 
tions and not of unofficial organiza- 
tions, and Senator Connally had asked 
whether the Soviet, which had publicly 
denounced those who had _ proposed 
revision of the Charter to make the 
United Nations more effective, was 
actually itself proposing an amendment 
to the Charter. 

From that point on progress was 
made while the issue was carefully 
shunted from General Committee to 
subcommittee, to General Committee, 
to Assembly, to Political and Security 
Committee, to subcommittee, to draft- 
ing committee, to General Committee, 
to Assembly —with ground being lost 
by the W.F.T.U.-sponsoring group at 
almost each. step after the first two 
or three, despite Spaak’s obviously 
friendly assistance in the early stages 
and Manuilsky’s tactical advantage as 
chairman of tlie committee and its sub- 
committees. 
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While disclaiming any unwillingness 
to having the American Federation of 
Labor, the International Cooperative 
Alliance and other suitable organiza- 
tions brought into consultation even- 
tually, the Soviet delegates and their 
sympathizers tried at every step to get 
some special status for the W.F.T.U. 
and to exclude mention of any others. 

At first and, in fact, again in their 
final motion, the Russians objected 
even to any general reference to other 
organizations at all. It seemed that 
the W.F.T.U. was more important to 






the Soviets than the time and business 
of the Assembly or the Economic and 
Social Council. 

At least a dozen meetings were held, 
and at no time at all was any really 
logical reason advanced for omitting 
reference to any body except the 
W.F.T.U. In the face of the frequent 
Daily Worker complaint that the 
American Federation of Labor was 
“isolationist,” it became apparent that 
the Communists were trying hard to 
force every other organization into an 
isolated position in order that the spot- 

























America’s Connally put to 
rout the best talent the 
Communists had to offer. 
The gentleman from Texas 
was effective because he 


was fighting for the right 

























light of publicity and propaganda could 
be imitans by the W.F.T.U. 

The final text of the resolution 
shows that the whole debate resulted 
eventually in a recommendation by the 
Assembly to the Economic and Social 
Council that the latter do exactly what 
the UNO Charter provides. The only 
difference is that three organizations 
were mentioned—the W.F.T.U., the 
International Cooperative Alliance and 
the American Federation of Labor. 

For once, at least, Communist prop- 
aganda boomeranged, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor occupies today 
an almost unique place in relationship 
to UNO. That place will provide our 
organization with an opportunity to 
see to it that the machinery of the 
United Nations is not subverted to the 
promotion of ideologies contrary to 
the spirit and objectives for which the 
people of the United Nations fought 
so long and so courageously. 

One of the best ways to thwart such 
maneuvers is to make the most con- 
structive contribution to maintain the 
most active and alert liaison and to see 
that the United States delegation, in- 
cluding the advisers, is composed of 
able and experienced men and women 
who believe in the application of the 
Four Freedoms as a base for real and 
enduring peace. 





Russia’s top man at London was unhappy 
Andrei Vishinsky (below), who tangled— 
unsuccessfully—with Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary, ex-union leader Ernest Bevin 











By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


NOTABLE victory was recently 
A achieved by the American Fed- 

eration of Labor in a test* of 
the legality of the superseniority in- 
terpretation placed upon the Selective 
Service Act by General Hershey, Di- 
rector of Selective Service. In Olin 
Industries, Inc., versus Barnett e¢ al., 
Judge Briggle of the Federal Court for 
the Southern District of Illinois ruled 
Hershey’s interpretation illegal. 

Over the vigorous protests of the 
Federation, General Hershey had pre- 
viously made a formal ruling that Sec- 
tion .8 of the Selective Service Act 
conferred upon veterans returning to 
their former employment an absolute 
night to a job, regardless of who might 
be displaced in the process and regard- 
less of any existing agreements in re- 
spect to seniority. 

Under the Hershey interpretation a 
person with ten, twenty or thirty years 
of employment, with possibly many 
dependents and perhaps a service rec- 
ord in World War I, could be dis- 
placed by a returning veteran who had 
been employed at the plant only a few 
months before going into service. 

The American Federation of Labor 
had contended before the administrative 
agencies that under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act the veteran should be given 
credit for all time spent in the armed 
forces and should be returned to the 
same seniority rights he would have 
had if he had never entered the armed 
forces—but to no greater rights. Gen- 
eral Hershey and others responsible 
for the admiriistration of the Selective 
Service Act refused to budge from their 
position—in fact, their arbitrary atti- 
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tude foreclosed discussion of the sub- 
ject. As a result, as soon as servicemen 
began to return in large numbers, se- 
vere crises arose in a number of plants 
throughout the country where the em- 
ployer, in an attempt to apply the 
Hershey interpretation, was obliged to 
discharge or demote employes having 
long service records. 

One such crisis arose in the East 
Alton, Illinois, plant of the Olin In- 
dustries (formerly Western Cartridge 
Company) where a number of such 
discharges precipitated a strike that 
lasted several weeks. The strike was 
finally settled by an agreement to sub- 
mit the matter to the federal courts for 
interpretation. 

Certain veteran and non-veteran em- 
ployes representing typical situations 
within the plant were selected as par- 
ties, and these, together with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the union 
involved, joined in a lawsuit with the 
company in the Federal District Court 
at Springfield, Illinois. 

Labor argued before the court that, 
under the Selective Service Act, Con- 
gress intended to restore veterans to 
their status quo but no more ; that what- 
ever benefits over and above those of 
civilian employes were conferred upon 
veterans were conferred in the GI Bill 
of Rights ; that the Hershey interpreta- 
tion would produce great inequities 
and injustices; that under such inter- 
pretation the veterans of the last war, 
as well as those with family responsi- 
bilities and those who were obliged to 
remain on their jobs by their local 
draft boards in spite of a desire to enter 
the armed forces, would be required to 








bear the entire brunt of the supersenior- 
ity rule instead of the general public— 
a result that Congress certainly could 
not have intended. 

Labor also argued that the replace- 
ment of older employes by newly re- 
turned and newly hired veterans would 
disrupt production and slow down re- 
conversion by requiring an employer 
to replace most or all of his skilled or 
trained help with unskilled or un- 
trained employes, thus diminishing the 
efficiency, productivity and effective- 
ness of his working force. 

Finally, it was brought out that the 
principle of seniority, as contained in 
existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments, was so much a part of the in- 
dustrial life of the nation that Congress 
could not have intended to disregard 
such right by conferring supersenior- 
ity in the absence of language in the 
act specifically granting such right. 


Court Rejects Superseniority 


After hearing arguments for an en- 
tire day and after studying the briefs 
presented to it, the court adopted all 
of the contentions advanced by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
ruled that the returning veteran was 
not entitled to superseniority rights but 
only to be returned to the same rela- 
tive position that he would have held 
had he never left his employment, in- 
cluding, however, full seniority rights 
under existing seniority agreements. 
The court further held that such agree- 
ments between labor organizations and 
employers must be observed if they give 
the veteran credit for all time spent in 
the armed forces. 

The court also decided another very 
important issue that was raised in the 
case. That issue involved the question 
of what are the rights of employment 
or reemployment in a situation where 
great numbers of additional employes 
have been hired during a wartime ex- 
pansion period, subsequently enter the 
armed forces and then return. Again 
following the arguments advanced by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
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Judge Briggle held that in such a case, 
when wartime employment greatly ex- 
ceeded peacetime employment, a per- 
son hired during the war period, who 
subsequently enters the armed services 
and returns, must be considered as 
having occupied a temporary position 
when he left and, therefore, not entitled 
to reinstatement as against a peacetime 
or permanent employe of the company. 

Under this ruling persons who were 
hired prior to a period of wartime ex- 
pansion or who were not hired as part 
of the war program would be protected 
in the jobs they hold even if the super- 
seniority interpretation were considered 
legal, for a veteran returning to a tem- 
porary job has no rights of reemploy- 
ment if the job is no longer available. 

The Illinois case was the 
first in which the superseniority 
principle was rejected and the 
Hershey interpretation held’ 
invalid. An earlier case in 
New York (Fishgold versus 
Sullivan Drydock and Repair 
Corporation ) had upheld Gen- 
eral Hershey. However, when 
the logic and reasoning of the 
two cases are compared, there 
can be little doubt that the Iili- 
nois decision will be followed 
by other District Courts and 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals. 
As a matter of fact, the Illinois 
decision has already been fol- 
lowed in a federal case in 
Michigan (Droste versus Nash 
Kelvinator Corporation), so 
that now the decisions stand 
2 to 1 against superseniority. 

The Illinois case is so well 
reasoned and expresses the 
principles applicable to re- 
employment rights- so clearly 
that it will undoubtedly serve 
not only as a model for future 
judicial decisions but also as a 
guide for employers and labor 
organizations alike when con- 
fronted with reemployment 
problems. Accordingly, _ it 
might be well to quote a few 
excerpts from Judge Briggle’s 
decision : 

“IT am not persuaded that 
Congress ever intended that, 
military service was to be a 
means by which one workman 
was to gain an advantage over 
another workman, but rather 
that the status quo of a work- 
man entering military service 
was to be maintained and that 
he be not penalized by reason 
of such military service. 

“The principle of seniority 
among workmen in industrial 
plants has long been the corner- 
Stone of harmonious relations 
between employer and em- 
plove and today has become 
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generally accepted by both capital and 
labor. We should not lightly attribute 
to Congress the intention of over- 
throwing and disrupting this relation- 
ship in the absence of language clearly 
evidencing such intent. The act itself 
recognizes the principle. In Section 
8(c) it is provided that a person who 
is restored to his position ‘shall be con- 
sidered as having been on furlough or 
leave of absence during his period of 
active military service, shall be so re- 
stored without loss of seniority.’ 

“It is now urged that he is to be 
restored not only ‘without loss. of sen- 
iority’ but with a distinct advance in 
seniority over those of long years of 
service in the plant. All parties agree 
that under the act the veteran has accu- 





mulated seniority the same as if he 
had remained on his job and, so far 
as actual seniority is concerned, bears 
the same relative position to all other 
workmen who remained at their post. 
“To hold that the veteran has also 
gained the right to advance over older 
employes far beyond his years of serv- 
ice, including his period of military 
service, would be to give him an undue 
advantage over other workmen. 
“While Congress has in numerous 
ways accorded the veteran benefits and 
advantages due to his military service, 
they have on the whole been at the ex- 
pense of a grateful people and not at 
the expense of a class—in this instance 
the older employés, if the interpretation 
(Continued on Page 31) 


The Selective Service chief favored having World War I veterans with years 
of seniority elbowed out of their jobs by youngsters of World War Il 
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V-J Day died down, America 

was contronted with the realities 
of immediate readjustment to peace- 
time living. The starkest of these 
realities was the greatest shortage of 
homes the country has ever experi- 
enced. 

It was in the face of this shortage 
that the demobilization of our armed 
forces got under way. Millions of vet- 
erans were enroute home. A great 
many of these veterans were returning 
impatient for the day and hour when 
they could start new homes of their 
own. Each of them needed a place to 
live. 

Nothing was being done about it. 
The nation’s major postwar housing 
program formulated to meet this crisis 
and to provide a permanent solution for 
it, the Wagner-Ellender-Taft General 
Housing Bill, was stranded in Con- 
gressional hearings. Wartime controls 
on building materials were being lifted. 
As the result, the small supply of build- 
ing materials that remained was being 
quickly diverted from home building to 
more profitable commercial construc- 
tion. For the returning veterans and 
families of workers who had to move 
to permanent peacetime employment, 
there was no promise of either immedi- 
ate or distant relief. 


Mr. Wyatt Is Summoned 


It was clear that an emergency job 
had to be done and that a man of cour- 
age, vision and integrity had to be found 
to do it. Late in December, President 
Truman called upon Wilson Wyatt, the 
young and able mayor of Louisville, to 
come to Washington, review the criti- 
cai shortage and form a plan of action. 

Wilson Wyatt came to Washington 
on January 2. For five hectic weeks he 
worked—tourteen to eighteen hours a 
day — conferring with representative 
groups of producers, builders, labor, 
veterans, mayors and many others. He 
asked for advice, for plans, for facts. 
He checked these against data supplied 
by the government. A plan began to 
take shape. 

On February 7; Wilson Wyatt 
emerged with a conclusion and a pro- 
gram. His conclusion was that there 
is an urgent need for some 3,000,000 
moderate-priced homes and apartments 
during the next two years. His pro- 
gram was a fifteen-point plan designed 
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to meet 90 per cent of that need in less 
than two years. In order to get this 
job done, he called upon the people to 
bring to bear “the same daring, deter- 
mination and hard-hitting teamwork” 
with which they tackled the emergency 
wartime job of building planes, tanks 
and guns, 

The conclusions Wilson Wyatt 
reached regarding the housing shortage 
were indeed conservative. He esti- 
mated that in October, 1945, about 
1,200,000 families were living doubled 
up with other families. This was un- 
doubtedly a gross underestimate. Ac- 
cording to the housing census, that 
many families were doubled up in the 
prewar year of 1940, and congestion 
became vastly greater during the war 
years. The A. F. of L. estimated that 
in October, 1944, over 2,000,000 fami- 
lies were doubled up with other fami- 
lies; in 1945 overcrowding reached 
much larger proportions. 

Apart from the overcrowding of 
families already doubled up, 2,900,000 
married veterans will be needing homes 
by December, 1946, plus 560,000 newly 
formed families of non-veterans, or a 
total of nearly 3,500,000. By the end 
of 1947, over 1,100,000 additional 
families will be formed and in need of 
homes, or a total need of 4,600,000. As 
against this, during the next two years 
the existing vacancies and new vacan- 
cies resulting from deaths and breaking 


up of families will provide only 1,600,- 
000 available units. This means that 
by the end of 1947 there will be an 
emergency need for at least 3,000,000 
homes, with no relief whatever in sight 
for families who have already been 
forced to double up with others. 

This figure does not take into ac- 
count more than 10,500,000 homes 
which are substandard and-which must 
be replaced at the earliest possible mo- 
ment if we are to attain a healthy, full 
production economy. We must not lose 
sight of the fact, moreover, that, in ad- 
dition to the substandard dwellings 
which are already crumbling or unfit 
for living, at least 200,000 more units 
become substandard or are destroyed 
every year. Nor can we overlook the 
fact that, after the next two years, at 
least 400,000 new families will be added 
and will need homes each year. 

That is not all. After the immediate 
emergency has been met, temporary 
homes built during the war will have to 
be replaced by permanent homes. Nor 
has account been taken in any of these 
estimates of the need for additional 
farm homes. That need is also enor- 
mous—and it, too, must be met. 

The Wyatt program consists of bold 
emergency steps designed to break the 
barriers standing in the way of meeting 
these huge needs. What are the biggest 
barriers ahead ? 

The most important and the toughest 
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barrier is the scarcity of building ma- 
terials. To carry out the program we 
must increase the supply of building 
materials 800 per cent over 1945. We 
cannot hope to attain such a swift in- 
crease in supply without taking drastic 
action. Some materials can be released 
by curtailing their use on less essential 
and postponable construction. A pro- 
gram of allocations of all materials to 
housing and to the more essential other 
construction will accomplish this. A 
good deal of construction will have to 
continue to help industrial reconversion 
and to provide the schools, hospitals, 
sewers and highways essential to speed 
transition to peace and to serve the 
new housing construction itself. Allo- 
cation of scarce materials to such proj- 
ects and to housing was urged by the 
A. F. of L. last summer. The Wyatt 
program carries out this proposal. 

The Wyatt plan also contemplates 
rapid expansion in the 
yolume of production of 
building materials of all 
kinds. Some of this pro- 
duction is to be devoted to 
new materials. But this 
does not mean substituting 
new materials for old. 
New materials are not to 
be used until full use is 
made of the types of ma- 
terials already in produc- 
tion. We will need every 
brick, every foot of lum- 
ber, every piece of electri- 
cal, plumbing and heating 
equipment that we can 
produce—and then some. 

Mr. Wyatt suggests 
three ways to achieve this 
necessary expansion : bring 
existing plants to capacity 
production; convert un- 
used war plants and faci- 
lities to both new and con- 
ventional materials; and 
build new facilities to the 
degree necessary to meet 
the requirements of this 
program. The additional 
cost of this expansion is, 
in certain cases, to be 
borne by the government 
as was much of our war 
production. 

The Wyatt plan pro- 
poses to stimulate the pro- 
duction of materials by 
(1) rapid amortization of 
these plants; (2) govern- 
ment credit when private 
capital is not forthcoming ; 
(3) premium payments 
lor increased production 
in excess of carefully es- 
tablished quotas, and (4) 
government underwriting 
ot sales of new-type ma- 
terials 
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The program calls for Congressional 
appropriation of $600,000,000 to cover 
the cost of these premium payments— 
$400,000,000 to stimulate production of 
conventional materials and $200,000,- 
000 for new-type materials. The pro- 
posal for guaranteeing a market is 
largely to stimulate the production of 
the 850,000 units of prefabricated 
houses embodied in the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program. Under 
this program the government guaran- 
tees to buy and sell all such units as 
the manufacturer himself cannot sell. 
Funds for this program must also be 
appropriated by Congress. 

Up to Congress, too, is the enact- 
ment of the aids vital to the sound- 
ness of the program—the provisions 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill for 
research in standards and methods 
of housing construction and design. 
The standards set up under S. 1592 
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assure that this aid is not used as a 
come-on for quack remedies but will 
lead to better, lower-cost houses meet- 
ing the minimum standards for sound- 
ness, safety, durability and livability. 

It is important to insist that no man- 
ufacturer be eligible for premium pay- 
ments or other government financial 
aids unless he complies with fair wage 
standards. Here is what the A. F. of 
L. said in an official statement to Presi- 
dent Truman regarding this phase of 
the Wyatt plan: 

“The program contemplates a num- 
ber of federal financial aids to stimu- 
late production. We ask that outright 
disbursement of federal funds be kept 
to the minimum consistent with the 
goals and that self-liquidating loans be 
given preference over grants wherever 
possible. 

“A revolving loan 
established for this 


fund should be 
purpose, with 
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repayments to begin after the emer- 
gency is over. 

“We question the soundness of the 
three-year amortization.of new plants 
and machinery to be provided for per- 
manent peacetime use. 

“We ask that fair minimum wage 
standards and firm standards of per- 
formance and quality be made a condi- 
tion of federal financial assistance in 
every form. 

“In the expansion of the total vol- 
ume of housing construction, use of 
newly developed methods will be need- 
ed to supplement the standard methods 
of home construction. Utmost care 
must be exercised to make sure 
scarce materials are not diverted 
from the readily available estab- 
lished channels of standard con- 
struction into experimental chan- 
nels from which production will 
not immediately flow. The ob- 
jective should always be to sup- 
plement rather than supplant the 
volume of efficient standard con- 
struction.” 

Will we have enough labor to 
attain the goals of the emergency 
program? The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics places the total of all 
labor required for site construc- 
tion at the peak at 975,000. 
About 600,000 will comprise the 
emergency requirement for skilled 
workers, including foremen, in all 
trades. The remaining require- 
ment calls for 50,000 semi-skilled 
and 325,000 unskilled workers. 

What about the supply of 
building labor to meet these re- 
quirements ? 

Last December there were 
1,200,000 workers employed on 
all types of construction. How- 
ever, only about 300,000 work- 
ers were building homes. Be- 
tween now and next fall, when 
the peak of the Wyatt program 
should be reached, we will need 
675,000 workers in addition to 
the present supply. 

This is not easy, but it can be done. 
If the Wyatt plan is carried out 
and non-residential construction other 
than building essential for reconversion 
(such as plants) or for community wel- 
fare (such as schools and hospitals) is 
stopped, perhaps half of the 455,000 
workers already employed on non-resi- 
dential buildings could be released to 
build homes. This should yield over 
225,000 of the supply needed to reach 
the peak. 

The available supply also includes 
some 450,000 workers employed in con- 
struction other than building. Of these, 
a smaller proportion could be readily 
shifted to home building. Not so much 
because of disparity in skills—although 
that is a factor—but because highways, 
sewers and public utilities will be 
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needed to keep pace with reconversion 
and home building itself. However, it 
should be possible to shift about 100,000 
construction workers from this type of 
work to housing. If that is done we 
shall have 625,000 building workers 
available from the present supply, as 
against the peak need of 975,000. This 
gap of 350,000 would have te be met. 

But let us not forget that among the 
returning veterans there is a large pro- 
portion of building tradesmen who 
have not yet reentered their trades. 
The discharged Seabees and Army 
engineers will be turning to the work 
where they can best use their skills. 
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The labor of a skilled mechanic ... 


This is even more true of the 1,250,- 
000 workers released from shipyards 
since the peak of war shipbuilding. 
Much of the curtailment in shipyard 
employment has been quite recent. The 
men are still on the move. They will 
soon be ready to take the stable and 
steady jobs that the emergency housing 
program, in combination with the long- 
term plan of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill, will offer them. 

Part of this need for 350,000 build- 
ing workers, in addition to the available 
supply, will thus be filled by the con- 
tinued flow of veterans, shipyard 
workers and workers trained in build- 
ing trades but employed on other jobs 
during the war. 

A large number of workers will still 
be needed. It is to meet that need 
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that the A. F. of L. building unions 
have launched an intensive program 
to speed apprentice training for new 
recruits in building trades and to pro- 
vide training for veterans who received 
partial training during their service 
in the armed forces. 

This program is already under way. 
It had been started even before the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram was announced. There are to- 
day some 12,000 contractors who are 
cooperating with A. F. of L. unions 
on intensified apprentice training pro- 
grams in 900 communities throughout 
the nation. In addition, the A. F. of 
L. building trades have assumed 
their full share of initiative and 
responsibility in a joint, coopera- 
tive job with the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, contractors, ‘building 
material producers and others to 
help speed home building in ac- 
cordance with the Wyatt plan. 

This work includes a_ wide 
range of problems, from fitting 
veterans into suitable peacetime 
employment to the revision of 
building codes and zoning laws 
necessary to meet the demands of 
modern technology. The A. F. 
of L. union representatives are 
devoting much of their time and 
energy and the resources of their 
organizations to this work, which 
they regard as a public service 
in a time of national emergency. 

The problem of labor supply 
also extends to industries pro- 
ducing the materials which go 
into home building. In several 
of the key building material in- 
dustries, abnormally low wages 
prevail. In order to attract addi- 
tional workers, wages in these 
industries must be raised. Unions 
in these fields have consistently 
fought to bring up wages to the 
point where they were equal to 
those in other industries in the 
community. Employers them- 
selves have conceded that low 
wages have kept workers from coming 
into these fields. In fact, several large 
price increases have been exacted by 
the producers of building materials 
on the ground that these were needed 
for wage adjustments. Unfortunately, 
instead of insisting that wage increases 
be granted first and then proof sup- 
plied to show the effect of these in- 
creases on costs, the government grant- 
ed many such price increases, leaving 
it to the unselfish generosity of manu- 
facturers to pass them on to workers 
as wage increases. All too often such 
price increases went directly into the 
employer’s pocket, with the substand- 
ard wage of thé workers remaining 
just where it had been. 

There will ‘also have to be a vigor- 
ous recruitment program and devel- 
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opment of opportunities for training 
on the job, with inducements to vet- 
erans to participate. The single most 
important step in accelerating man- 
power is the passage of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill, with its long-term 
program of large-scale home construc- 
tion for a mass market. With the 
assurance of lasting and well-paying 
jobs, new and young workers will go 
into the building industry and building 
materials production and others will 
stay rather than seek a higher paying 
job around the corner. 

Even if all other difficulties are over- 
come, the emergency housing program 
will do little to help the vet- 
eran or the average American 
family unless prices and rents are 
kept down. Significant light on 
this question was shed by a War 
Department survey recently made 
at separation centers. 

“Few soldiers knew at the 
time they were surveyed,’ ac- 
cording to the report, “just how 
much they would be earning as 
civilians. There is evidence that 
many had inflated ideas of civil- 
ian wage scales or expected to 
obtain jobs considerably higher 
on the occupational scale than 
the jobs they left to enter the 
Army. For these reasons, sol- 
diers’ reports of the amount of 
rent or home payment they ex- 
pected to be able to afford per 
month cannot be taken as an 
indication of the amount they will 
actually be able to afford. Al- 
most certainly the soldiers tend 
to be overoptimistic. Despite this 
fact, the men’s reports. indicate 
that they will, for the most part, 
want housing in the lower cost 
brackets.” 

The survey shows that about 
40 per cent of all separatees ex- 
pected to pay less than $30 a 
month for an apartment or a 
house. Between 85 and 95 per 
cent, depending on the size of the 
community where they expected to 
live, said they would have to pay less 
than $50 a month. 

The core of the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program is the construction of 
low- and medium-priced houses. This 
is essential not only to meet the emer- 
gency, but also for the long-term sound- 
ness and stability of residential con- 
struction industry. A large volume of 
construction of low-cost homes is the 
best safeguard against otherwise in- 
evitable inflation and subsequent col- 
lapse of the real estate market. 

The Wyatt plan calls not only for the 
extension of rent control for the dura- 
tion of the emergency, but likewise for 
Congressional enactment of price ceil- 
ings on new and existing homes and 
on urban lots. This recommendation 
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recognizes the fact that rent control 
alone, with no control on the sale of 
housing, cannot long withstand the un- 
equal pressure. 

There has already been a strong shift 
away from building rental housing— 
for which the veteran’s need is the 
greatest—to the building of expensive 
homes, where no controls now apply. 
It is up to Congress to decide whether 
the veterans, as well as the rest of us, 
are to be priced out of decent housing, 
or whether the American home will be 
safeguarded by the temporary but 
essential protection of price control. 

The enactment of the Wagner-Ellen- 
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der-Taft bill is one of the major pro- 
posals of the Wyatt plan and is indis- 
pensable to its success. As the A. F. 
of L. pointed out in its letter to Presi- 
dent Truman : 


“Enactment of S. 1592 is indispens- 
able to the success of the emergency 
program. The provisions of this per- 
manent legislation can well serve the 
emergency needs by assuring the flow 
of new homes into moderate-priced and 
low-rent fields where the need is the 
greatest. We hope this crucial rela- 
tionship will be given fullest recogni- 
tion in the administration of the emer- 
gency housing plan.” 

The only measure which can assure 
families of moderate incomes mod- 
erate-priced homes is the improvement 
in the FHA system of mortgage 


financing that is embodied in S. 1592. 

In order to assure prompt erection 
of new homes, the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Program provides for 
government preparation of sites— 
clearing of land and putting in the 
necessary facilities. This program, 
again, can best be started through 
immediate passage of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill. The bill provides 
for land assembly with the appropri- 
ations for loans and grants to com- 
munities which prepare plans, buy up 
land and prepare it for redevelop- 
ment. If we are to prevent the emer- 
gency housing program from turning 
into a program for building the 
slums of the future, we must start 
the sound community planning of 
S. 1592. 

Many veterans do not want, 
at this time, to buy homes. They 
perfer to rent until they are more 
certain where their future jobs 
and homes will be. The largest 
stimulus to rental housing will 
come from immediate passage of 
S.1592. This bill not only liber- 
alizes our FHA system for rental 
housing but, also embodies new 
ways and means for encouraging 
investors to put their money in 
rental housing. 

Throughout his program Mr. 
Wyatt stresses the need for ac- 
tion on the community level. He 
urges the creation of local May- 
ors’ Committees with full par- 
ticipation by labor and other 
interested groups. Already A. F. 
of L. central labor unions in 
hundreds of communities have 
set up their own housing com- 
mittees in response to the call 
sent out by President Green. 

The work of these committees 
on the emergency program is of 
extreme importance. No less im- 
portant is the job they are doing 
of organizing local support for 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

We cannot hope to achieve a 
sound and lasting solution of our 
generation-old housing problem with- 
out S. 1592. Every community must 
lay its plans now to make full use of 
the provisions in S. 1592 for local plan- 
ning, for slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment, for public housing, for analysis 
of local needs and opportunities for 
investment and employment in housing. 

The boldness and the challenge of 
the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program must not be used as a blind 
to divert public attention from the 
nation’s long-term housing needs and 
the means by which they can be met. 
The only full answer to our housing 
needs—an answer which will assure a 
better home for every family at a price 
it can afford—lies in the immediate 
passage of S. 1592. 
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All They Want is a Chance 


Handicapped Can Learn to Handle Almost Any Job 


By FRANK P. FENTON 


men and women? The answer is 
yes, provided there is an awaken- 
ing of the humanitarian spirit of our 
people. It is paradoxical, but true, 
that out of a diabolical war of destruc- 
tion and suffering may come the hope 
and opportunity for millions who are 
incapacitated. > 
In every hamlet, city and state, pub- 
lic attention is being focused on our 
returning youth who became disabled 
while they were fighting for a better 
world. But all of America’s disabled 
are not former members of the armed 
forces. Between Pearl Harbor and 
V-J Day, for every disabled soldier 
there were five disabled civilians. 
Prior to World War II, our nation 
had 23,000,000 handicapped citizens— 
handicapped, in some degree, by dis- 
ease, accident or former wars. The 
record also discloses that every year 
about 350,000 individuals are perma- 
nently injured by accident alone. 
These figures are alarming. They 
ought to prompt government, industry 
and labor, the church and other human- 
itarian organizations to try to find a 
solution for this tremendous problem. 
Unless everyone pitches in, these peo- 
ple, our own fellow citizens, will be 
thrown upon a human scrap-heap. 
In the past this problem has been 
tackled, unsuccessfully, by government. 
More than 2,000 years ago Aris- 
totle, the great philosopher, taught that 
anything deformed should be de- 


T THERE any hope for our disabled 


stroyed. For a thousand years there- 
after the physically handicapped were 
believed to be cursed with evil spirits. 
Five hundred years ago they were os- 
tracized and became beggars in the 


streets of the world. For the past cen- 
tury, particularly the last fifty years, 
they have been shamefully neglected 
right in our own presumably advanced 
and enlightened nation. 

We Americans inherited from Great 
Britain the vicious common law de- 
fenses that made it impossible for a 
worker to secure compensation by law- 
suits for the injuries that he sustained. 
These barriers to justice were the prin- 
ciples of “assumption of risk,” “con- 
tributory negligence” and “fellow- 
servant.” 

It is doubtful that more inequitable 
principles were ever promulgated in 
any civilized country. From its early 
years the American Federation of La- 
bor dedicated itself to their destruction. 


Labor Fought Everywhere 


The Federation fought in the halls 
of Congress and in the various states 
to win the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation legislation to protect 
those who suffered injuries while at 
work in industry. At every point labor 
was confronted by a powerful lobby of 
industrialists and insurance companies. 
All kinds of specious arguments were 
used to prevent the enactment of such 
a law. When union spokesmen went 
to Congress they were told that this 
was a matter properly reserved to the 
states. When they went to the states 
they were told that such a law was un- 
constitutional, that it was class legisla- 
tion, that it was an interference with 
the property rights of the employer. 

Labor refused to quit. Labor con- 
tinued to put forward its argument that 
no distinction could be made between 
the soldier or mariner who suffered a 





disability while serving his country and 
the worker who suffered a disability 
while engaged in rendering service to 
society. 

The New York Legislature passed 
the first Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, but in 1910 the Court of Appeals, 
the state’s highest tribunal, ruled the 
law unconstitutional. The New York 
State Federation of Labor carried the 
fight to the people. A referendum was 
held and the people voted overwhelm- 
ingly for an amendment to the state 
constitution legalizing the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act despite the frowns 
of the judiciary. 

This started the procession. Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts were passed 
in almost every state in the Union. 
However, a tremendously powerful 
lobby prevented labor from making 
these laws as adequate as the situa- 
tion clearly demands. -Some states, to 
their: shame, made it impossible for 
injured working men to collect their 


| just claims because administration of 


the laws was placed in the hands of 
people who were under the influence 
of the insurance companies. 

The American Federation of Labor 
decided to try to develop a model plan 
that could be adopted in the various 
states. The Federation’s campaign 
was spearheaded by William Green, 
then a leading Democratic senator in 
the Legislature of Ohio. To Mr. 


‘ Green’s credit, he established in that 


state the first compulsory state fund 
for workmen’s compensation. This 
occurred in 1911. 

The philosophy behind state funds 
is that profits should not be made on 
human misery, that to make profit on 








THE TOLL FROM PEARL HARBOR TO V-J DAY 
Five Disabled Civilians for Every Disabled Soldier 
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EVEN BEFORE THE WAR THIS COUNTRY 


HAD 23,000,000 HANDICAPPED CITIZENS 
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death, spilled blood and broken bones 
is unconscionable. Our keen interest 
in this problem in the past seems to 
demand the revitalization of our think- 
ing in the future, so that we can pro- 
tect in industry not only the incapaci- 
tated soldier but the incapacitated 
civilian as well. 

Records in the various states will 
show that they have set the incapaci- 
tated aside as a separate group. This 
the states have done by vicious waiver 
laws and by requesting the discharge of 
handicapped workers as an “added 
risk” that would interfere with the 
profits of the insurance companies. 

Interference by insurance companies 
has been responsible for hundreds of 
thousands of employable handicapped 
workers being denied jobs in industry 
which they were fully qualified to 
handle. The history of the insurance 
companies’ activities is replete with 
cases where they have bluntly served 
notice on the employer that, unless he 
swiftly discharged efficient handicapped 
workers, he would be required to pay 
larger premiums. Most of the doctors 
who examine injured workers are, in 
the writer’s opinion, controlled by in- 
surance companies. Unless an aroused 
public stops these pernicious practices, 
many a capable veteran who was in- 
jured while fighting for his country 
overseas will be denied employment. 

Back in 1920 the American Federa- 
tion of Labor won the enactment of a 
Civilian Rehabilitation Act. This law 
authorized the allocation of federal 
funds for rehabilitation to a state 
which agreed to make an equal expend- 
iture. Outlays were made proportional 
to population. The act contained this 
significant clause: “Persons injured in 
industry or otherwise.” This is im- 
portant because it means that care was 
to be provided for all people, irrespec- 
tive of how their incapacity was 
brought about. 

While this was a splendid piece of 
legislation, the lack of real interest on 
the part of the state to provide adequate 
funds has made most of the state reha- 
bilitation divisions impotent. 

It seems to the writer that each 
State Federation of Labor ought to 
carry on a vigorous campaign to 
establish, where now there is none, a 
rehabilitation division under the state 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Where 
there is a rehabilitation division but it 
is inadequately staffed, the State Fed- 
eration should fight to see that the 
division gets funds so that its work in 
this vital field will be effective and not 
mere window dressing. 

The tremendous increase in indus- 
trial accidents during the war caused 
Increased loss in manpower to the em- 
plover and tremendous suffering, both 
mental and physical, to the worker. 
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The toll is a load that must be carried 
by society unless the injured and hand- 
icapped are helped to resume gainful 
employment. Labor wants to see 
everything humanly possible done to 
help the incapacitated worker or vet- 
eran to take once again a place in 
society as a self-supporting, self-re- 
specting, dignified citizen of the com- 
munity. 

The injured have no desire for sym- 
pathy nor should it be given to them. 
What the handicapped worker or vet- 
eran wants is to find a job that will fit 
the capacities he has left, so that he can 
command the same conditions and the 
same wages that are paid to the other 
men who are employed at the same 
work. Most of America’s partially 
disabled were fitted to the proper jobs 
during the war and they made very 
fine contributions. If it could be done 
in wartime, why can’t it also be done in 
peacetime ? 

The writer has spent more than 
twenty-five years in industry and he 
has found that fear on the part of the 
employers has been responsible for 
keeping many handicapped workers 
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They may need crutches, but nothing is the matter with their hands 





from proving their worth. Yet there 
were one-armed and one-legged men 
in his industry who were the finest 
craftsmen. They did all types of work 
normally performed by able-bodied 
men, such as driving trucks and oper- 
ating intricate machinery of various 
kinds. 

The efficiency of these handicapped 
workers was not a unique accomplish- 
ment. Equal ability to do a tough job 
has been displayed by handicapped 
workers in many other industries. If 
the employer would only be patient 
with the handicapped until they adapt 
or adjust themselves, they could handle 
hundreds of thousands of jobs. 

Pertinent to this discussion is the 
fact that most individuals use less than 
ten per cent of their potential efficien- 
cies in normal pursuits. It is also true 
that a worker’s physical defect acts as 
a tremendous stimulus to overcome his 
handicap. Employers have reported 
that incapacitated workers are fre- 
quently a steadying influence in their 
departments. This is easy to under- 
stand. Disabled workers’ jobs mean 
more to them than they do to the 
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normal worker. The handicapped man 
is aware that, should he become unem- 
ployed, it will be much more difficult 
for him to get a decent new job. 

In many large industries surveys 
have been made of jobs that can be 
performed by the physically handi- 
capped. These surveys have brought 
about amazing results. They indicate 
that the nation has not scratched the 
surface in the search for suitable em- 
ployment for the handicapped. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation confesses that it has rehabili- 
tated only 43,000 persons. This total 
constitutes but one-twentieth of the 
number of Americans who need this 
kind of service. The record of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is 
one indication of the utter inadequacy 
of the services now rendered to inca- 
pacitated people in our nation. 

The federal and state rehabilitation 
programs alone cannot meet the reha- 
bilitation needs. This is because they 
have neither funds nor adequate train- 
ing facilities. As a matter of fact, they 
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ASHING out at the Case bill as 

a “monstrous” anti-labor measure, 
William Green last month told the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor would op- 
pose it “uncompromisingly with all our 
collective and political strength.” 

The A. F. of L. president attacked 
the sponsors of the bill, already passed 
by the House, in acid terms, He 
charged that the same sinister influ- 
ences which put the discredited Smith- 
Connally Act on the books have sought 
to inspire “angry hatred” for organ- 
ized labor, 

Mr. Green analyzed the bill section 
by section and demonstrated force- 
fully how dangerous and hypocritical 
its various provisions are. 

His testimony took immediate ef- 
fect. Senator James FE. Murray, 
chairman of the Labor Committee, 
predicted that the bill never would be 
reported out of the committee. He 
said it was “an extreme measure, de- 
signed to destroy labor unions.” 

In his analysis Mr. Green directed 
heavy fire against the section attempt- 
ing to ban boycotts. This section, he 
said, was “a flat and permanent pro- 
hibition against the right to strike in 
usual and ordinary circumstances.” 
He commented : 

“Consider, for example, the case of 
an employer having several plants, 
each of which works on or processes 
the same items. Under this prohibi- 
tion the existence of a board certificate 
and a contract covering one plant 
would make it unlawful for the em- 
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do not actually carry on rehabilitation 
and retraining programs themselves, 
but refer applicants to such public and 
private facilities as are available. These 
are almost always inadequate. 

It behooves the labor movement, as 
an enlightened, humane institution, 
to continue its campaign for fair play 
for the handicapped with the same un- 
selfish devotion that has characterized 
it in the past. In the future, however, 
as the result of World War II, we must 
emphasize, more strongly than ever 
before, the need of extending a helping 
hand to all the incapacitated people in 
our nation. Because of the war there 
is a greater realization on the part of 
our people of the need for action. 
There. is a more receptive public 
opinion. 

The labor movement must focus 
upon the government and the employ- 
ers their social responsibility to see 
that the handicapped are protected and 
given a chance to work and support 
themselves and their families. At the 
same time, central labor unions and 
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ployes of all the other plants to strike 
for recognition, for higher wages or 
for any other plainly lawful objective.” 

Mr. Green attacked Section 4 of the 
bill, which would forbid strikes and 
lockouts for thirty days in disputes 
where the proposed labor-management 
mediation board assumed jurisdiction, 





and said he wondered why there was 
repeated emphasis on “cooling-off” pe- 
riods. 

“T should have thought,” he asserted, 
“that the farcical experience of the 
Smith-Connally Act was enough. The 
implication that unions usually strike 
in heated moments and in total disre- 
gard of the welfare of both their own 
membership and the public is gratui- 





local labor unions throughout the cotin- 
try should set up standing committees 
to ascertain where veterans and work- 
ers with disabilities can be used in our 
various trades. 

Such committees must be prepared 
to fight recalcitrant employers and 
insurance companies. State Federa- 
tions of Labor, for their part, must 
examine the laws in their states to see 
that there is no impediment to the 
establishment of sound, efficient meth- 
ods of rehabilitating and retraining 
all who suffer from handicaps that 
prevent them from getting suitable 
employment. 

This is a human problem. It can 
and must be solved. America cannot 
permit a considerable part of its total 
population to become demoralized. 
The handicapped worker served the 
nation in its hour of peril. He can 
serve as well today—if given the 
chance. Organized labor, as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor, intends to see to it that he does 
receive that chance. 


Case Bill 


tously insulting and wholly unfounded.” 

Concerning Section 10 of the bill, to 
authorize damage suits in either federal 
or state courts for violations of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, he said: 

“One of the important objectives of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act was to re- 
move from federal courts jurisdiction 
that, under our federal system of gov- 
ernment, properly belonged to state 
courts. This provision would elimi- 
nate that salutary effect of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act.” 

Section 11, which authorizes federal 
district courts to enjoin force or vio- 
lence in a labor dispute, he character- 
ized as apparently a violation of state 
rights. He added: 

“But even more important is the 
wholesale abuse this provision will 
inevitably create. Ex parte restraining 
orders will issue indiscriminately upon 
the mere unproved allegations that 
unions are threatening violence. 

“Many federal courts will, as has 
been aptly stated, ‘see threats in a 
picket’s frowns and incitements to 
violence in a union rally.’ Government 
by injunction will no longer refer to a 
bygone era—it will become the ugly, 
living actuality it once was.” 

Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach, 
who followed Mr. Green to the witness 
stand, also took a few powerful licks 
at the Case bill. He warned that 
passage of the. measure “may well 
initiate an era of industrial warfare” 
and called it an ill-advised “hodge- 
podge,” heavily weighted against labor 
unions. 
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LABOR RISES AGATA 


Workers Abroad Are Rebuilding Free Unions 


UT of the ruins of a continent 
QO devastated by war, the first 

constructive movement to show 
signs of life and renewed vigor has 
been the free and democratic European 
trade union movement. In cities re- 
duced to rubble, in countries—particu- 
larly in eastern Europe—burdened 
with armies of occupation, men and 
women have realized that there can be 
no rebirth of freedom and democracy 
unless these concepts are fortified by 
the existence of labor unions. And so, 
despite material disadvantages of every 
kind, despite hunger, despite the lack 
of clothing and fuel, in the face of 
official stupidity, new organizations to 
express the will of the workers of 
Europe are now being established. 

As every intelligent trade unionist 
knows, the first victim of any totali- 
tarian regime is labor. In Germany 
and Italy workers’ organizations were 
the first to be destroyed. In Soviet 
Russia the young but vigorous trade 
union movement was made subservient 
to the government apparatus, so that in 
effect labor leaders in the U.S.S.R. are 
merely functionaries of the Stalinist 
State apparatus. 

At a time when many Americans 
were blinded to the sinister implica- 
tions of the Mussolini government, for 
the surprising reason that I] Duce had 
made the Italian trains run on time, 
the American Federation of Labor 
raised its voice in outspoken condem- 
nation of the destroyers of the Italian 
trade union movement and the murder- 
ers of Matteotti. Long before the out- 
break of World War II, the Federation 
warned that Hitler, unchecked, would 
bring the ruins of European civiliza- 
tion down upon his head. 

Ever since the birth of fascism in 
Italy and the development of its 
variants in other countries, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has not 
swerved for one instant on where it 
stood in the growing conflict between 
the forces of democracy and _totali- 
tarianism. It is because of this in- 
grained hatred of dictatorship that the 
Federation has consistently refused to 
have any dealings whatsoever with the 
border patrols of either Stalin, Hitler 
or Mussolini that have operated in this 
count ry. 

From the very first we denounced 
the un-American activities of the Com- 
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munist Party, the German-American 


Bund and the various organized 
spokesmen for the Mussolini regime. 
And, by the same token, we were the 
first organization in the country to 
rally to the support of our brothers in 
Europe, at a time when our own coun- 
try was not yet in the war, and when 
Britain stood alone against the fury 
and destruction of organized Nazi 
might. 

At that time Stalin was an ally of 
Hitler and the Communist fifth column 
in this country was picketing the 
White House and doing everything in 
its power to retard the defense pro- 
gram. It was then that we of the 
A. F. of L. assisted British labor, for 
we understood what an Axis victory 
would mean. We understood, more- 
over, that the ultimate triumph of de- 
mocracy required infinitely more than 
a military defeat of the Axis. We 
knew that military victory over the 
Nazis, unless accompanied by the re- 
birth of the free trade union movement 
in Europe, would be, in effect, a catas- 
trophic defeat. 

It is true that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been quite careful 
before committing itself to policy on 
international affairs. Any organiza- 


tion that speaks for 7,000,000 members 
has a responsibility which demands a 
careful weighing of the facts before it 
acts. But at no time in its long and 
honorable history has the American 
Federation of Labor been anything but 
alive and alert to its great and vastly 
enlarged responsibility as the strongest 
free trade union federation in the 
world. 

Because of its devotion to democracy 
and its unswerving opposition to totali- 
tarianism, no matter what its color— 
red, black or brown—the Federation 
has resolutely rejected every devious 
maneuver to inveigle it into a “united 
front” or partnership with organiza- 
tions that pretend to act in the best 
interests of American labor but which 
actually are prompted by a loyalty to 
totalitarian regimes abroad. Too much 
blood and sweat, too much _heart- 
breaking labor have gone into the 
building of our free trade union move- 
ment to permit us even for an instant 
to be hoodwinked by the spokesmen of 
communism in the United States. 

We subscribe to the concept that 
there must be one world—or none at 
all. Because of our great love for 
international workers’ solidarity, be- 
cause of our devotion to free trade 
unionism everywhere, we refuse to be 
content with our successes here at 
home or with mere expressions of 
goodwill and fraternal resolutions as 
our contribution to the rehabilitation of 
the labor movements overseas that 
were smashed by fascism and com- 
munism. 

The history of recent developments 
in international labor is of the most 
vital concern to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We are deeply inter- 
ested in the extent to which Europe’s 
free trade unions have been revived 
and in the direction which labor in 
Europe and Asia is taking these days. 

More than that, we are determined 
to insure the triumph and extension of 
the democratic way of life in every 
country in the world. 

It is a source of great pleasure to 
us to be able to inform the millions 
of members of organized labor in the 
United States that organized labor in 
the liberated countries of western Eu- 
rope has begun to rebuild its free trade 
unions. It was labor which was the 
backbone of the underground resist- 
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ance to the Nazis during the long years 
of occupation, and it was in the under- 
ground that trade unionists were be- 
ginning to set up skeleton machinery 
at the very moment that Hitler’s mili- 
tary and governmental authority was 
collapsing everywhere. In Norway, 
France, Belgium and Luxembourg 
rapid and gratifying progress has been 
made in restoring the free trade union 
movements. 

At the time of writing it is somewhat 
difficult to report the extent to which 
trade unions have been able to revive 
in the Balkans, due to the fact that 
these countries have been virtually 
sealed off by Stalin’s armies. By force 
of arms all disinterested observers and 
democratic trade unionists have been 
excluded. 

In liberated Italy the framework for 
a national federation of labor has been 
set up. But it must be stated with 
regret that the Pact of Rome, which 
was adopted at the insistence of the 
American Federation of Labor through 
its representative, Luigi Antonini, has 
not been adhered to fully. Italy’s 
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Leaders of labor in western 
Europe are meeting again as 
in the days before Hitlerism 


Communists have often ex- 
ploited their positions in cer- 
tain key unions for their own 
anti-democratic political pur- 
poses. By making political 
affiliation the yardstick for 
choice of leadership and direc- 
tion of the various national 
union affiliates, the Commu- 
nists are sowing the seeds of 
dissolution and destruction of 
the newly restored Federation 
of Labor. There are, however, 
healthy and promising sectors 
of the resurgent free trade 
unions in democratic Italy to 
counteract this dangerous 
trend. 

Even in Austria and Ger- 
many, despite conflicting and 
confusing attitudes on the part 
of the Allied occupation au- 
thorities, free trade unionism 
is slowly but surely reviving. 
It is still too early to predict 
the course of labor develop- 
ment in these vanquished 
countries. In the Russian 
zones the Communists have the 
tremendous advantage of So- 
viet encouragement and lavish 


support which amount almost 


to bribery. The Communist 

imprint is bound to be heavy 

there. In the other zones free 

trade unions gradually are 

evolving despite policies and 
practices which are frequently discour- 
aging. 

In japan, according to Federation 
observers, the forces of free labor 
have begun to organize bonafide trade 
unions. Railway, transport and agri- 
cultural workers, miners and govern- 
ment employes are especially energetic 
in setting up unions. 

In Great Britain the trade unions 
have more than held their own in the 
face of the most terrible hardships and 
casualties of war and the incalculable 
difficulties of economic reconstruction. 
Even in Spain, held under the iron heel 
of the Franco dictatorship, the trade 
union movement has made marked 
headway in reviving underground. 
Falangist persecution and terror have 
not broken the spirit of heroic Spanish 
labor, which has recently regained 
enough strength even to strike. 

The active part played by the Com- 
munists in the resistance movement has 
in a number of instances, particularly 
in Norway and France, overcome, in 
large measure, the ill repute into which 
they fell during the period of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact, when they under- 


mined national defense and even as- 
sisted the Nazi cause. But primarily 
because of the enormous prestige won 
by the Russian people on the field of 
battle, the Communists have been alle 
to gain considerable influence in a 
number of countries. 

Nor must we overlook the fact that 
in Europe, no less than in America, 
Communists are often able to gain con- 
trol not because of their own qualities, 
or the attractiveness of their program, 
or the work of their cells and borers- 
from-within, but rather by default— 
because of the failure of the democratic 
forces to exercise initiative, to be suffi- 
ciently vigilant and active, and to come 
forward to assume responsibility and 
authority. 

Thus we find that in Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia the Communists have 
been able to increase their strength 
substantially in the resurgent trade 
union movements. In France the 
Communist threat is particularly grave. 


Jouhaux Pushed to Rear 


At this moment the Communist ele- 
ments and their fellow travelers and 
satellites have a powerful grip on the 
General Confederation of Labor. Vet- 
eran trade union leaders like Leon 
Jouhaux are being pushed around and 
into the background by the more ag- 
gressive Communist groups, which are 
recklessly using the key positions they 
have captured in the trade unions for 
political party purposes rather than for 
improving the conditions of French 
labor. 

For example, Louis Saillant, who is 
a close collaborator of the Communists 
in the C.G.T., served as arbiter in the 
recent strike of the: Paris printers— 
only to rule against the workers’ wage 
demands on the ground that they “con- 
flicted with the government’s deflation 
program.” 

Even in Britain the Communists 
have been able to extend their influence 
in a number of important trade unions 
like the miners’ and railwaymen’s or- 
ganizations. It is this increased Com- 
munist influence which has served as 
the spearhead for participation by the 
British Trade Union Congress in the 
so-called World Federation of Trade 
Unions. How long the British trade 
union movement, which is essentially 
healthy and democratic, and which has 
for many years worked in closest c0- 
operation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, will be able to stand the 
machinations and control of the Soviet- 
dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions remains to be seen. 

On the whole, the Scandinavian la- 
bor organizations are today closest to 
the American Federation of Labor m 
outlook and ‘structure. There are al 
ready more than 300,000 members m 
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the restored Norwegian unions. Den- 
mark, with 600,000 in its trade union 
movement, has 85 per cent of its 
workers organized. The Swedish Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, with more 
than 1,000,000 members out of a total 
population of 6,500,000, is well organ- 
ized and highly centralized. But re- 
cently its Metal Workers Union suf- 
fered a costly setback in an ill-timed 
strike which was in no small measure 
inspired and exploited by the Com- 
munists. 

It is gratifying to report that par- 
ticularly cordial relations have been 
developing between the courageous 
Spanish trade unions and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Albermino 


Tomas of the General Federation of 
Labor and Jose Leyva of the National 
Confederation of Labor have been in 


the forefront of the forces cementing 
the cooperation of their respective or- 
ganizations with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Both of these labor 
organizations are now represented in 
the Spanish Republican government- 
in-exile. To date not a single Com- 
munist or totalitarian fellow traveler 
has been selected as a member of this 
government, for which the recent ses- 


After years of agony, the people of the Continent are dazed, hungry, weary 








sion of the A. F. of L.’s Executive 
Council requested recognition by the 
United States. 


In Latin America discontent with 


Toledano’s dictatorial rule of the 
C.T.A.L. is mounting. In Chile, Cuba, 
Peru and Argentina there is wide- 
spread opposition to the intrigues of 
Toledano and his Communist support- 
ers. His zigzagging policy, reflecting 
with precision the twists of Russian 
foreign policy, are causing growing 
disillusionment among the workers of 
Latin America. The shift in Tole- 
dano’s attitude toward Nazi Germany 
because of the Hitler-Stalin pact is still 
fresh in the memory of many a labor 
leader below the Rio Grande. The 
democratic workers of our good neigh- 
bors can never forget or forgive Tole- 
dano’s declaration of December 31, 
1939, in support of the Transocean 
News Service, which was an arm of 
the Nazi government. 

Desperately seeking to maintain his 
stranglehold on the C.T.A.L. and reck- 
lessly pursuing a policy of rule or ruin, 
Toledano has begun a campaign to 
expel outstanding leaders of Latin 
American labor who place the inter- 
ests of their unions and democracy 








above Communist manipulation. He 
has turned his first and heaviest gun- 
fire against such devoted and highly 
competent labor leaders as Juan Aré- 
valo of the Maritime Workers of Cuba 
and Bernardo Ibafiez, general secretary 
of the Chilean Federation of Labor. 

In this complex and fluid situation 
the self-styled World Federation of 
Trade Unions was recently launched. 
This body was conceived by- the Rus- 
sian state apparatus; it has been fath- 
ered by the government - controlled 
Russian trade unions. Its midwife was 
none other than Sidney Hillman. Sir 
Walter Citrine is its titular head, a 
position that affords him no real 
pleasure. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the rea- 
sons for the American Federation of 
Labor’s persistent refusal to associate 
with this Communist-dominated body. 
The American Federation of Labor 
wants a vigorous international associa- 
tion of bonafide, free trade unions, 
unions that are not state-controlled or 
government auxiliaries, unions that are 
not dominated by or that serve as the 
tools of political parties, unions that 
loyally defend the interests of labor in 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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. But they are on the road back 


























The New Wage-Price Order 


HAT THE newly promulgated wage-price 

order will mean as administered is not yet 
known, but two matters of procedure are sig- 
nificant: (1) Employers can immediately apply 
for price adjustments without waiting six months 
in order to assure them profits equal to the peace- 
time profits of the base period; (2) wage in- 
creases through collective bargaining must be 
approved by a stabilization authority if such 
increased costs of production are used to secure 
price relief. 

Again the government intervenes in collective 
bargaining, setting up a higher authority. The 
result is regimentation of collective bargaining 
as well as its further weakening by limitations 
on its authority. 

Collective bargaining is one of the main bul- 
warks of our free enterprise system. This fact 
alone is reason for deep concern over the reversal 
of the wage policy that was announced following 
V-J Day. The one standard with which all poli- 
cies and procedures must square is personal free- 
dom in which economic freedom is base-line. 

The American Federation of Labor, in sup- 
porting the extension of price control, has given 
evidence of its realization of the danger and 
waste of inflation. This does not mean rigid 
price controls such as were necessary during the 
war, when we restricted civilian production, but 
a control with the flexibility to encourage an 
increased volume of production. 

We believe that the one way to prevent run- 
away inflation is by production of adequate sup- 
plies and adjustment of fiscal policies. Prices 
that do not permit of adequate profits retard 
production. Wage rates that result in lower 
standards of living are not conducive to efforts 
for increased productivity. 

The National Wage Stabilization Board, in 
correcting disparities, is to take into considera- 
tion increases in the cost of living between Janu- 
ary, 1941, and September, 1945.° But costs of 
living have not remained at the level of last 
September. There is a general expectation 
among government economists that that index 
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will rise ten more points. Scarcities of some 
articles have been made sharper by world needs. 

There has been a failure on the part of admin- 
istrators to realize that reconversion to maximum 
civilian production should be our controlling 
objective. Price control has been confused with 
production regulation. 

The new wage-price policy is a step backward 
to drastic wartime controls. It reestablishes 
wage determination by the government. It nulli- 
fies the incentive for increased productivity. 

We realize that the government is at a serious 
disadvantage in promoting full production when 
wage and price controversies disrupt recon- 
version, but the new policy is no solution. We 
fear it will serve only to multiply confusion and 
troubles, with consequent social and economic 
discontent. 


Election in the U.S.S.R. 


FEW Sundays ago the U.S.S.R. held its 

first national election in eight years. 
Premier Joseph Stalin was a candidate for the 
Soviet Parliament. The election was a simple 
matter. Only one party participated. Only one 
candidate had been nominated for each office. 
The election was the occasion for expressions of 
gratification at the gains of the U.S.S.R. and for 
speeche$ by candidates. In the speechmaking 
and victory celebrations there was nothing to 
indicate that victory over the Axis was the result 
of the cooperation of three great powers and that 
huge war supplies had been furnished the Red 
Army from outside the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Molotov said: 

“We have defeated a most dangerous enemy, 
have achieved a glorious victory, still further 
consolidated the family of the Soviet nations and 
raised to unprecedented heights the authority of 
the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Malenkow declared: 

“Our friends will respect us only so long as 
we are strong. The weak are not respected.” 

All gloried in the strength of the Red Army. 

Most important of all was the election speech 
of Premier Stalin broadcast from Moscow. 
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Stalin also made force the keynote of his speech 
in relating Russia’s victory in the war and her 
progress in communizing the industrial and 
agricultural resources of the country. He an- 
nounced that a fourth Five-Year Plan will 
develop still further the heavy industries—steel, 
oil, pig-iron, coal. Clearly, the Communist Party 
is planning power for Soviet states, with no con- 
cern for the responsibility that is involved in 
that power. 

All of this emphasis on power and the heavy 
industries, with an army of 15,000,000 under 
arms, makes “Power for what?” the obvious 
question. The secret police has been an effective 
agency in which the Communist Party takes 
pride. The rights of individual citizens are no 
more secure in Russia now than under the czars. 

All of these plans to expand economic facili- 
ties, scientific research, increase production 30 
per cent, etc., will strengthen the great police 
state, but there is no word to indicate that that 
great nation is seeking to promote human wel- 
fare or base human relations on principles of 
moral justice. It is a great pity that Russia 
continues to think in terms that most nations have 
learned are futile. 


Our Foreign Policy 


N THE United States we have a way of life 

that accepts the dignity of each human being 
and accords each the rights inherent in .that 
dignity. We Americans value this way of life 
so highly that we are unwilling to make any 
compromise that would alter this basic principle. 

In the past we have been able to maintain our 
chosen way of life free from outside interference. 
But the world has been drawn closer together, 
until now, as a basis for self-preservation, we are 
trying to create a United Nations Organization 
through which we can reach agreements on 
action as well as deal with matters which 
threaten peace between nations. 

As these United Nations agencies get into 
operation, they must make decisions on prac- 
tically every issue either in accord with the 
democratic way of life or in favor of authori- 
tarian principles. 

At London, in the recent deliberations of 
UNO’s General Assembly and Security Council, 
there were proposals that sought to take prestige 
from democratic countries in order to provide 
safety for the political and economic system of 
the U.S.S.R. Great Britain was the target of 
most of the attacks. It was a matter of great 
regret to us that our government representative 
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did not always align the United States clearly 
and forcefully against aggression in any form. 

While we realize the importance of mediation 
between clashing interests, it is not wise or safe 
for us to content ourselves with that position 
when the issue involves expansion of Communist 
control over the areas which the British would 
lose. Progress for weaker nations or for non- 
self-governing countries lies not in a shift of 
authority from one country to another but to 
a United Nations Organization when it is able 
to administer even-handed justice and in accord 
with democratic principles. In the period in 
which the. United Nations agencies are organiz- 
ing and gaining authority, many problems must 
wait solution in order to escape decisions worse 
than present conditions. 

Our foreign policy should safeguard our way 
of life at home by strengthening and reinforcing 
nations with similar tastes and ways so that inter- 
national decisions will not restrict them. The 
sacrifices which Great Britain made in the war 
have crippled her for the present—an oppor- 
tunity welcomed by an aggressor nation. In 
appreciation of the lone fight Britain made 
against Hitler and the political institutions by 
which those Islands have enriched the world, the 
American Federation of Labor believes that 
enlightened self-interest requires us promptly to 
make two decisions: (1) Get action on the British 
loan plan worked out by our two governments, 
and (2) adopt a forceful and positive foreign 
policy of putting our full support back of demo- 
cratic principles and nations that support demo- 
cratic practices. 

The economic recovery of Great Britain will 
mean increased strength for democratic institu- 
tions. Our wealth and political influence should 
be utilized to help other countries with demo- 
cratic institutions, so that expanding production 
will bring greater comforts to all shouldering 
the responsibilities of world trade. 

Our failure to stand by Iran resulted in the 
compromise which will inevitably make her a 
“friendly” nation. Failure to support Chinese 
rights in Manchuria will endanger: China’s eco- 
nomic independence. Failure to take a strong 
stand for the rights of Greece, Turkey and Italy 
will make democratic institutions impossible in 
large areas for decades. 

Our foreign policy should-consistently support 
national freedom and personal rights. ' 








(ne Year ot Progress 


By PAUL R. HUTCHINGS 


President, Office Employes International Union 


URING its first full year of 
D operation as a full-fledged inter- 

national affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Office Employes International Union 
has chartered more than 175 local 
unions and registered outstanding eco- 
nomic gains for white-collar workers. 
Office workers’ locals now exist in 
most of the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada as well as 
in many of the smaller towns. 

A hard-working field staff is on the 
job to service the needs of the local 
unions and to promote the growth and 
development of the international. 

The first year has seen substantial 
progress in organizing office workers 
in the metal-working industries, in- 
cluding such operations as the Brown 
and Sharpe Machine Tool Company at 
Providence, Rhode Island; the Inter- 
national Harvester Works, Milwaukee, 
and the DeLaval Separator Company, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

In the public utilities field, office 
worker organization moved forward 
to embrace such firms as the Portland 
(Oregon) Gas and Coke Company, 
the Tampa Electric Company, the East 
St. Louis Water Company, the Mis- 
sissippi Power Company, the Mil- 
waukee Transport Company and the 
Toledo Edison Company. 

The Office Employes International 
Union has obtained gains during its 
first year as an international for 
office workers employed by large 
retail houses in various cities. A 
citywide retail store agreement 
was negotiated in Vancouver, 
Washington; a citywide whole- 
sale grocery agreement in Port- 
land, Oregon; an ice and coal 
company agreement in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and an agreement with 
a real estate company in New 
York City. Success was achieved 
in organizing Montgomery 
Ward’s clerical force at Houston 
and the Safeway Stores’ clerical 
force at Denver. 

Substantial progress has been 
rgade in the organization of white- 
collar workers employed in the 
pulp and paper industries. Of 
particular note in this connection 
is the widespread organization de- 
veloped at the various plants of 
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the economic benefits 
to be won with the aid 
of an aggressive union 


the Canadian International Paper 
Company. Many new Canadian locals 
have been established to embrace 
the office workers in such plants. 
Several large operations of the South- 
ern Kraft Division of the International 
Paper Company have also been brought 
within the union fold. Organizational 
efforts have been successful, too, in 
some of the paper mills in the Fox 
River Valley of Wisconsin. 

Although the past year witnessed a 
sharp decline in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, significant gains were achieved 
in this industry by the Office Employes 
International Union. Office workers 
were organized during the year at the 
Electric Boat Company, Groton, Con- 
necticut (largest submarine yard in the 
United States}, at the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Company, Orange, 
Texas, and at Ingalls Shipbuilding, 
Pascagoula, Mississippi. Gains were 
also registered for workers already 
organized in the shipbuilding industry 
and in some instances large retroactive 
wage adjustments were paid during the 
year to the members employed in such 
yards. 

Success was also noted in obtaining 
the inclusion of shipyard clerical forces 
in the general wage adjustment of 18 
cents an hour recently voted by the 
National Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee. On the Pacific Coast the 
District Metal Trades Council has 


ffice workers now see 


agreed to the inclusion of our trade 
in the postwar Pacific Coast master 
shipbuilding agreement. 

Splendid progress was made during 
the year in the petroleum industry. In 
addition to gains achieved for office 
workers employed in the large Port 
Arthur Refinery of the Texas Com- 
pany, the clerical force of the Gulf 
Oil Refinery in the same city was 
brought within the organization, as 
were the white-collar employes of Gulf 
at Toledo, Ohio, and of Standard Oil 
in the same city. The Phillips Petro- 
leum Refinery at Borger, Texas, was 
also organized. 


Miscellaneous Gains 


Gains made by the Office Employes 
in miscellaneous industries and estab- 
lishments included the recognition of 
our organization by the Apex Electric 
Manufacturing Company at Cleveland 
and the achievement of further gains 
for our membership employed by Osh- 
kosh B’Gosh, and H. D. Lee, work 
clothing manufacturers at Minneapolis 
and Trenton, N. J. Office workers 
employed by the Hotel Broadmoor in 
New York and by the Wells-Fargo 
Company in the same city have organ- 
ized and obtained employment benefits. 
The Southeastern Greyhound Lines at 
Jacksonville and the Blue Cross Hos- 
pital Service at Denver were organized 
and signed to agreements. The long 
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battle with the Polish National Alliance 
Insurance Society in Chicago was 
brought to a successful conclusion with 
the payment of $35,000 in back pay 
and the signing of a union shop con- 
tract calling for various employment 
benefits. 

All these are but samples of the 
progress which has been made during 
the past twelve months. 

This month the Office Employes 


International Union, in convention at 
Milwaukee, will take stock of its 
progress during its first full year of 
functioning. At the sessions there will 
be not only a recapitulation of the work 
carried on during the past year but 
also a program designed to assist the 
local unions in increasing their organi- 
zational activities and making their 
operations still more effective. 
Liberal Senator Morse of Oregon 


will come from Washington to address 
the delegates. President William Green 
and other leading personalities of the 
A. F. of L. are also scheduled to par- 
ticipate. 

The convention will devote three of 
its sessions to panel discussions of 
“How to Organize Office Employes 
Effectively,” “The Problems in Col- 
lective Bargaining” and “How to 
Activate Local Unions.” 


There's a Big Show Comme 


St. Louts to See Union Label Exhibition in Fall 


creator of modern engineering 
design may be found - exploring 
the inhabitants of a zoo or the stuffed 
figures in a museum. In fact, all na- 
ture is rich in beautiful patterns and 
has vast stores of ultra-modernistic de- 
signs. American invention and inge- 
nuity simply apply art to manufacture 
and practical life. 
Take, for example, a graceful swan 
It is surely a 
The portion of 


GS estor as it may seem, the 


floating in a pool. 
streamlined creature. 
the swan above the water’s surface 
might be copied for the general design 


of many a modern gadget. It might 
furnish an idea for a new electric iron, 
an airplane or an automobile. That 
problem is left to artists, designers, 
engineers and architects who plan the 
products of our peacetime world. | 

There are several major functions 
in the production of all goods. They 
are raw material, art, utility, manufac- 
ture and craftsmanship. One little 
realizes when purchasing a new prod- 
uct that it required the skill and 
thought of so many technical and 
skilled workers as well as manufactur- 
ers and craftsmen in its final stage of 
production. 

The A. F. of L. Union Label and 
Industrial Exhibition, to be held in the 
Municipal Auditorium at St. Louis, 
October 29 to November 3, will feature 
every step in the production of union 
label goods from the raw material to 
the end product. 

In addition to the publicity given to 
union labels, shop cards and service 
buttons, and the promotion of union 
label goods and union services, the ex- 
hibition will be educational. It will be 
@ milestone in the cultural advance- 
ment and achievement of employes and 
employers alike. It will show the 
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progress of our modern industrial 
civilization. 

Besides the valuable educational and 
promotional advantages of the exhibi- 
tion, there will be plenty of entertain- 
ment. Outstanding celebrities of stage, 
screen and radio will give daily per- 
formances and the best union bands 
and orchestras in America will furnish 
music. 

Our union label show will empha- 
size the artistic side of modern industry 
through the gorgeous displays in every 
booth. 

Another factor in the designing of 
modern products is utility. It is most 
essential that any article can be put to 
practical use. After the model is de- 
signed, repeated tests are made to 
prove that it will stand up under the 
most severe usage. Many articles and 
services will be demonstrated at the 
exhibition to prove to American con- 
sumers that they are superb in quality 
and also the final word in craftsman- 
ship. 

Manufacture is likewise an impor- 
tant and necessary factor for the 
finished product, which must be artis- 
tic from the standpoint of design and 
useful from a utility standpoint. It 
must also have the simplicity required 
to float along a mass production line 
without clogging the machinery. The 
manufacturer today desires no bottle- 
necks. Old-fashioned utensils, tools 
and other articles that had furbelows 
and gingerbread trimmings would clog 
the mold and slow modern production 
processes, thus interfering with the 
progress of manufacture. 

_ Finally, the greatest factor in output 
is the human element of skilled crafts- 
men who add the “custom - made” 
touch to the refined product. The vast 
majority of these workers are members 


of labor unions. They demand decent 
wages, reasonable hours and healthful 
conditions. When these requirements 
are met, the worker is happy in his 
work. That is just where the labor 
union comes in, and to maintain these 
higher standards the union label should 
be on the products when they go out. 

We can solve our economic problem 
by using our union-earned money to 
buy union label goods. Likewise, we 
should patronize services designated 
by the shop card and service button. 
The union label idea is the best method 
because we must have some system of 
identifying products that are made by 
workers who receive union wages. 
That is why the union label is the best 
plan that has yet been discovered. 

All consumers should buy union 
label goods. Even workers who are still 
unorganized receive benefits through 
the reflected higher standards of union 
workers. 

If the worker is worthy of his hire, 
then the goods that are made by union 
workers are worthy of our first con- 
sideration because they are made by 
union men and women. Union label 
goods should also have the first claim 
on our union-earned money whenever 
we buy any article. 

I am convinced that if all union 
members and their families would use 
none but union label goods and serv- 
ices it would add one hundred billion 
dollars to our annual income or pur- 
chasing power—the basis of prosperity. 

These are just a few of the reasons 
why the A. F. of L. Union Label and 
Industrial Exhibition will be the pa- 
rade ground for products and services 
that are identified and distinguished by 
union labels, shop cards and service 
buttons. This event will be the out- 
standing one of its kind during 1946. 
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OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


inal advocate and has consistently 

been the outstanding advocate of 
public employment services. The ear- 
liest of such agencies were established 
at labor’s insistence. 

Labor has constantly campaigned for 
their extension and expansion. Labor 
supported and participated in the 
national employment service that was 
organized in the Department of Labor 
during World War I. And when that 
service was disbanded, and the few 
local and state systems that remained 
lost all effectiveness under the skimpy 
appropriations of state legislatures, it 
was labor that fought for the passage 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act, which fi- 
nally made possible the beginning of 
an acceptable public employment serv- 
ice. 
In behalf of the men and women who 
went into the armed forces and are now 
coming home to look for work, and in 
behalf of the millions of war workers 
who have been forced to change jobs, 
organized labor now again is insisting 
on an effective public employment 
service. Our unions, the American 
Federation of Labor and State Fed- 
erations of Labor have all gone on rec- 
ord for the maintenance and strength- 
ening of the United States Employment 
Service. 

What does the worker expect of the 
Employment Service? 

The worker, when he goes to the 
employment office, wants a job. That 
“wanting a job” stands for many things. 
The worker may want a job because 
he is unemployed at the time and in 
need of work. His need to work for a 
living—for the shelter and food and 
clothing for himself and family—is 
naturally the strongest force. Impor- 
tant too, however, are the kind of job, 
its location, the pay and the future 
prospects. 

The American worker cherishes the 
right to be able to choose freely and 
unhurriedly the job he is going to work 
on, The only thing he liked about the 
war, if he was on the home front, was 
that during the labor shortage it was 
not necessary for him to grab the first 
job offered—he was able to pick the 
one he liked best. It was possible to 
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exercise the independence that is his 
by right and in accordance with the 
American tradition. He wants it al- 
ways to be so. 

The worker wants the Employment 
Service to be a place where he not only 
feels free to come whenever he has 
need for its services but also he wants 
it to be a place where he will want to 
come. He doesn’t like shopping around 
from plant to plant, looking for a job 
blindly or depending on friends to di- 
rect him; nor does he want to depend 
on the ads in the papers. He would 
prefer being able to go to the Employ- 
ment Service office; but when he goes 
there he expects to find every possible 
job listed. He may want to do a little 
shopping, to look around before he 
makes his choice. 

He expects the employes of the 


Employment Service to be experts on, 


every kind of job, to know his kind 
of work thoroughly. He wants them to 
know all about the tools he uses, the 
machines he works with, what he does 





on his kind of job. They should be 
able to learn what he has done and can 
do with a minimum of talk and with 
complete understanding. 

The worker wants fast service. He 
doesn't relish waiting in line or sitting 
around for hours. He doesn’t mind 
putting up with some inconveniences, 
but he would prefer the Employment 
Service to have clean and cheerful quar- 
ters and he would like to be received as 
an important individual and, so far as 
possible, given a private and complete 
interview. He doesn’t want a flock of 
other people around to hear all his 
private affairs. 

He is suspicious of a lot of paper 
work and forms and pushing around 
and being put off. He has had too much 
of putting his application on file and 
being called “when something opens 
up.” He expects to: be told frankly 
about each of the jobs. If the Employ- 
ment Service doesn’t have exactly the 
job he is interested in, he expects the 
Service to contact employers and locate 
one. The worker wants to be sure that 


all the best employers are placing orders _ 


with the Employment Service or that 
orders can be obtained from them for 
his kind of work. 

The union man wants the jobs to 
which he is referred to be in union 
shops. 
he wants to be able to continue to be 
long to his union. He expects the Em- 
ployment Service to know his require 
ments as a trade unionist and to operate 
accordingly. 

The worker wants to get as much pay 
as he possibly can. Certainly he wants 
at least as much as he has been earning. 
He expects the Employment Service to 
keep in mind how much food, clothes 
and rent cost nowadays. He expects 
the Employment Service to have—and, 


if necessary, to go out and get orders | 


for—the jobs with the good wages. 

If he doesn’t happen to be a skilled 
worker, he wants a job where he can 
be trained for something better. The 
Employment Service may have to help 


employers understand the need for | 
setting up training to use workers who | 
learned different kinds of jobs during | 


the war or who may have lost some 
their old skills while on war jobs. 
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[f the worker is not too sure of what 
he wants to do or.can do, whether he 
already has had scme work experience 
or is a young person just entering the 
labor market, the Employment Serv- 
ice should be able to help him find out 
or decide. If there are tests or in- 
formation that will help him, he wants 
to get these from the Employment 
Service. Tests, information, training 
and special help are all regarded by him 
as means for getting a job. He wants 
to come to the Employment Service for 
them. 

Should the worker happen to have a 
physical handicap, he must receive 
special attention from the Employment 
Service. He wants help in determining 
what he can best do. He expects the 
Employment Service to show employ- 
ers how they can use his abilities. 

And for the minority worker—dis- 
criminated against because of race, sex, 
religion or national origin—the Em- 
ployment Service has a real service to 
perform. He expects the Service to be 
able to persuade employers to hire him 
because of his qualifications to perform 
the work involved. 

Many workers like to move around ; 
more learned to or had to move around 
during the war. The worker who is 
far from his original home or may want 
to head for new parts expects the Em- 
ployment Service, wherever he is or 
may go, to be the same and equally 
good. And if he is in Muncie, Indiana, 
and wants a job in Denver, he wants 
to be able to come to the Employment 








Service, no matter where he is, and 
to learn all about the opportunities for 
employment in the new area. Better 
yet, he would like to have the Employ- 
ment Service locate the kind of job he 
needs before he goes, and to make ar- 
rangements for his being hired if pos- 
sible even before he moves. 

To summarize briefly, then, what the 
worker wants of the Employment Serv- 
ice, is this: 

> He wants a Service where he is 
welcome and his problems and needs 
are understood. 

> A Service where he gets taken care 
of quickly and efficiently. 

> A Service that has all the informa- 
tion about all the jobs—the good, the 
best jobs—not just jobs. 

> A Service where he can get special 
help when he is not quite ready for or 
too sure of what kind of job he wants 
or if he is a handicapped or a minority 
worker. 

>A Service that is available in the 
same manner and with equal efficiency 
no matter where in the country he may 
be. 

>A Service in which the staff are 
professionally able, thoroughly trained. 

What the individual worker wants 
and expects of the Employment Serv- 
ice is what organized labor wants and 
expects of the Employment Service. In 
addition, there are certain other special 
things that labor wants the Employ- 
ment Service to do. 

We expect it to be a cooperating 
agency, working with labor, with agri- 








culture, with industry, with all of the 
related agencies in the community to 
make certain that workers get to the 
best jobs available. We know that if 
the Employment Service does this part 
of its job efficiently, it will be a major 
contribution to the full employment we 
seek. 

Labor wants to be able to come to 
the Employment Service and from 
it learn all that there is to be known 
about jobs and job-seekers. We expect 
the Service to be continually analyzing 
trends in employment opportunities, 
for labor needs such information in the 
planning of its own programs. We ex- 
pect the Service to make this informa- 
tion available readily to all agencies, 

Training agencies should be able to 
get this information so that they can 
plan to provide for any coming changes, 
and workers can then receive such 
training and be better able to get the 
jobs they need. Other government 
agencies and industry should get this 
information, so that they can plan to 
meet changes and to spur increased 
employment and stimulate improve- 
ments in the income of all workers. 

Labor knows that the Employment 
Service has made important advances 
in the field of occupational analysis. 
The “Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles” and the job descriptions and 
procedures for analyzing jobs are im- 
portant and valuable tools which labor 
also can use. Not only do we want these 
made available to us but also we want 
to be able to call on the Employment 
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Service for technical assistance. Proper 
analysis and classification of the jobs 
in a plant are basic to many of our 
wage negotiations. 

Labor wants to be able to work with 
the Employment Service and to advise 
it to make its program more practical 
and more complete. We don’t expect 
the Employment Service to have a 
monopoly of .the job field. We still 
expect workers to seek out their own 
jobs. We still expect employers to be 
responsible for hiring. 

There are tasks for the labor unions 
in both locating and providing for de- 
sirable jobs and in working with the 
employers in the hiring of our mem- 
bers. However, labor needs an ef- 
fective public employment service to 
do the special things I have described, 
to eliminate waste in time and effort, 
to make possible the orderly direction 





of workers to the best jobs for each. 

The Labor Committee of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, in its re- 
cently published report on “A Nationai 
Employment Service,” listed the fol- 
lowing as some of the fundamental 
standards to which the public employ- 
ment service, on a nationwide basis, 
should conform: 

> Organization of the system of local 
employment offices in a way that will 
guarantee to serve workers and em- 
ployers effectively. 

> Adherence to national labor stand- 
ards, including a referral policy in local 
offices that keeps the Employment 
Service from being used to recruit for 
substandard industries, to induce work- 
ers to take substandard jobs, or to per- 
petuate economic discrimination against 
qualified workers for racial or religious 
reasons, 
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their respective countries and are not 
auxiliary agencies for enhancing com- 
pany interests or enforcing employers’ 
discipline, whether the employers be 
individuals, corporations or a govern- 
ment. 

In this light, we will have to await 
the effect that the intense and bitter 
Russian assaults on the British Labor 
government and Stalin’s recent hostile 
rescript against the democracies will 
have on the future of this self-pro- 
claimed trade union international. It 
would be well that all labor organiza- 
tions loyal to democracy and devoted 
to peace should keep their eyes on the 
machinations of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions in Germany. There 
is much reason to believe that one of 
the primary reasons for Russian haste 
in concocting this new Red Labor In- 
ternational is to use it as an instrument 
for advancing Soviet interests and 
policies in the new Germany that is 
to evolve out of the present vacuum 
and chaos in Central Europe. It is 
clear that the W.F.T.U. is far more 
a political organization than a trade 
union federation. 

To the American Federation of 
Labor the unity of free labor is no mere 
abstraction, no hodge-podge of organi- 
zations of antagonistic ideas and con- 
flicting purposes. There can be no 
genuine unity of action without unity 
of aim. The A. F. of L. strives for a 
peaceful, prosperous and democratic 
world. 

The American Federation of Labor 
always has been and always will be 
prepared to do everything to foster and 
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facilitate the organization of a dynamic 
world body of free trade unions dedi- 
cated to the protection and improve- 
ment of labor’s conditions, standards 
and rights in every country. 

The decisive international role of 
our country places new and greater re- 
sponsibilities on the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at home and abroad. 
West of the Curzon Line, the Com- 
munist totalitarian tide has begun to 
recede. The prestige won by the 
Communists in the first flush of bril- 
liant Russian military victories is fad- 
ing. The unsavory behavior of Red 
troops in a number of countries, the 
increasingly aggressive imperialist 
policy of Russia and the sweeping 
electoral victory of democratic British 
Labor have combined to check seri- 
ously the first postwar onrush of com- 
munism in Europe. 

And in China, too, Russian military 
depredations and the inexcusable pro- 
longed occupation of Manchuria have 
served to open the eyes of the people 
of that war-ravaged country. 

More than ever we must fulfill our 
great task of rendering wholehearted 
moral and material assistance to the 
ranks of free labor and democracy 
struggling to overcome the encroach- 
ments and infiltrations of totalitarian- 
ism and dictatorship of every odor. 

In the liberated and vanquished 
countries, the reviving democratic 
forces of labor are looking to the 
American Federation of Labor for en- 
couragement and support against the 
threat of resurgent reaction and the 
various shades of totalitarianism. The 














> Continuation of the present national 
policy prohibiting the referral of work- 
ers to fill jobs of employes engaged in 
an industrial dispute. 

>Arrangements for cooperating 
rather than competing with the hiring 
offices of unions. 

> Participation by local offices, with- 
out regard to state lines, in a nationwide 
labor clearance system, so that un- 
employed workers will not be kept in 
surplus labor pools, depressing wage 
rates. 

> Establishment of local advisory 
committees, so that management, labor 
and the public will be consulted on all 
important matters. 

These are minimum standards for 
the operation of an efficient, helpful 
Employment Service. And that is the 
kind of employment service labor and 
the country expect. 


reviving labor movement of Germany 
is the hope and buttress of a virile 
German democracy as a force for peace 
and progress in Europe. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor can well take 
pride in the fact that it always stoutly 
resisted and condemned every move to 
organize German slave labor battalions 
as a form of reparations. And today 
the slowly emerging workers’ organi- 
zations of Germany and all Europe can 
draw much inspiration and hope from 
this recent declaration by the A. F. 
of L. Executive Council : 

“It is the conviction of the American 
Federation of Labor that the strongest 
and most effectual safeguard against a 
return of German militarism and totali- 
tarianism does not rest in the Potsdam 
agreement or the Morgenthau plan but 
in the lifting of the restrictions on or- 
ganizations of labor and the encourage- 
ment of free and unfettered trade 
unions.” 

In the final analysis the answer to 
whether democracy is to triumph over 
dictatorship will depend on the ability 
of the democratic forces to lend higher 
inspiration and greater idealism to the 
people of the world, to come forward 
with a superior program and show the 
way to a better life. 

We of democratic American labor, 
therefore, must enlarge our interests 
and intensify our participation in 
world affairs. We must improve and 
extend our associations with and as- 
sistance to the reviving bonafide trade 
unions of Europe and Asia. We must 
educate our entire membership to meet 
the new tasks of new times. We must 
take the necessary steps for keeping 
European and world labor adequately 
informed about the aims, policies and 
practices of one of the greatest of all 
democratic ‘institutions, the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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What they SAI 


Mary L. Garner, first vicé-president, 
Indiana State Federation of Labor— 
It is very important 
that labor make 
known to the mem- 
bers of the United 
States Senate that 
there is a_ large 
body of public opin- 
ion opposed to the 
so-called Equal 
Rights Amend- 
ment that is being 
pushed by certain organizations which 
either have sinister purposes or are 
utterly misguided. If this amendment 
were enacted, it would mean the aboli- 
tion of all laws of special benefit to 
women. The American Federation of 
Labor has opposed this suggested 
amendment ever since it was first ad- 
vanced, back in 1923, Labor is well 
aware of the vicious objective that is 
concealed behind the proposal’s plau- 
sible-sounding title. This amendment 
would not promote the welfare of 
women, the family or our future citi- 
zens. On the contrary, it would enable 
employers to work women around the 
clock and to exploit female wage- 
earners in the same vicious manner as 
in the years before protective legisla- 
tion was put on the statute books. 





Vincent F. Morreale, labor attorney— 
Man, having the right to work and to 
receive just com- 
pensation for his 
labor, has the fur- 
ther right to com- 
bine with others for 
the protection of 
this right. Any 
legislation seeking 
to deprive man of 
these rights is fun- 
damentally worth- 
less. Legislation which recognizes 
these rights is well founded and will 
live. Any law that attempts to destroy 
them is doomed. Under temporary 
economic pressure, some laws have 
been and will be enacted which tend to 
disband labor organizations and de- 
moralize the membership. But where 
the true and lawful purpose of labor is 
existent, such laws are short-lived and 
ready for the scrap heap. Such meas- 
ures are the Smith-Connally Act and 
the Case bill, which would make crimi- 
nals of labor representatives who dared 
to voice the lawful claims of their mem- 
bership. The silencing of leaders of a 
just cause does not destroy that just 
cause. It makes martyrs of such lead- 
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ers and inflames the zeal of the partici- 
pants in the cause. The solution to our 
problems, in my opinion, lies in edu- 
cation, not legislation. The rights of 
the employer and the worker are mu- 
tual—they have a common interest. 
Realization by one of the rights of the 
other will establish a sound economy 
and avoid industrial strite. This can 
all be achieved by education, which 
teaches us to reason, not by legislation, 
which attempts to dominate. Drastic 
measures can only lead to national 
chaos and individual harm. The need 
is not for more labor laws but for 
greater understanding of the funda- 
mentals of the labor movement. 


Henry Ford Il, president, Ford Motor 
Company—Cut the cost of refrigera- 
tors in half, cut the 
cost of radios in 
half, cuit the cost of 
homes, clothing and 
other manufactured 
articles in half, and 
the people of Amer- 


ica would find 
themselves vastly 
better off. We 





continually talk 
about higher incomes and higher wages 
and more money. That is all right. A 
man should be ambitious. He should 
try to increase his income. But in our 
discussion of higher incomes we. must 
never lose sight of the universal ad- 
vantages of lower costs—of more and 
better products brought within the 
budget of more and more people. In the 
face of current world praise of Amer- 
ican industry’s ability to produce great 
quantities of things in a short space 
of time, we may be tempted to think 
that the potentialities of mass produc- 
tion have been exhausted—that we 
have come to the end of this road to 
national well-being. Such a notion is 
absurd. The mechanics of mass pro- 
duction can still be greatly improved, 
and they can be more widely adapted. 
But there is a whole vast area in which 
we are only beginning to make signifi- 
cant progress—the field of human engi- 
neering. Mass production is achieved 
by both machines and men. And while 
we have gone a very long way toward 
perfecting our mechanical operations, 
we have not successfully written into 
our equations whatever complex fac- 
tor represents man, the human ele- 
ment. I am suggesting, therefore, that 
we try to rewrite the equations to take 
into account the human factor. The 


job of American industry—both man- 





' prices. 


agement and labor—is to make at 
lower and lower cost more and better 
products to sell for lower and lower 
The only possible way in 
which that job can be done is through 
understanding and sensible coopera- 
tion between manageinent and labor. 


Basil O’Connor, chairman, American 
Red Cross—I recently made an inspec- 
tion trip through 
the war-devastated 
countries of Eu- 
rope. To appreci- 
ate in any way the 
destruction, the 
poverty, the suffer- 
ing in these lands 
you would have to 
walk through those 
streets, see the 
long stretches of bombed-out, demol- 
ished brick and stone, talk to the des- 
titute people yourself. Movies, photo- 
graphs, words can never give you a 
complete picture of the full horror of 
that devastation. For us here at home, 
for those among us who were fortu- 
nate enough to have lost no loved ones 
during the four years of war, war is 
an easy thing to forget. We are tired. 
We can forget—in the face of the un- 
deniable fact that we are blindly walk- 
ing into a new age, largely ignoring the 
fact that this is the brave new world 
our soldiers dreamed of when they were 
fighting, the world we were going to 
build anew. We Americans face a tre- 
mendous responsibility. We can be the 
strongest force for good in the new 
world we planned to build. The rest 
of the world is looking to us. Will we 
measure up? 





Marion Hargrove, author of “See 
Here, Private Hargrove”’—I have 
been reading about 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufac- 
turers almost ever 
since I learned to 
read. I can’t re- 
member offhand a 
single contribution 
the organization 
has made or a sin- 
gle constructive 
thing it has done in the time I have 
been reading or hearing about it. The 
N.A.M. is opposed to raising the min- 
imum wage and it is opposed to com- 
pensation for the people who are going 
to be unemployed. Maybe it has rea- 
sons for its opposition besides the ones 
that come naturally to mind, but I 
haven't heard any and I can’t think of 
any. N.A.M., to the average thinking 
person, I would say, means something 
stubborn and reactionary, an obstruc- 
tionist. Even when the N.A.M. is 
right about something, it can’t draw 
public support. 
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storehouse of scientific and tech- 

nical knowledge during the war. 
This information constitutes one of our 
most precious peacetime assets. 

Within the past few months more 
than 2,000 technical reports, dealing 
with new and important advances in 
science and technology, have been re- 
moved from restrictions of wartime 
secrecy. All these documents contain 
valuable data. They may be the basis 
for the development of important new 
industries which were not dreamed of 
a decade ago. 

In his message of September 6, 1945, 
President Truman urged Congress to 
establish a central Federal Research 
Agency to stimulate scientific research 
and development. 

“I wish to emphasize again,” he 
said, “the pressing need for an agency 
to coordinate all federal research proj- 
ects under the direction of a full-time 
federal official.” 

The Office of Declassification and 
Technical Services of the Department 
of Commerce, upon authority from the 
Director of War Mobilization and 
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Os NATION acquired a vast 


Reconversion, has been given the re- 
sponsibility for obtaining the full and 
prompt release of scientific and techni- 
cal information developed in this coun- 
try with government funds or captured 
from the enemy. 

The greatest volume and the most 
valuable of America’s wartime re- 
search was the work of our scientists. 

However, our military and industrial 
engineers did not go into all-out action 
until it became clear that the United 
States would probably be involved in 
the conflict. But even before our coun- 
try formally embarked on the defense 
program, our engineers were busily en- 
gaged in developing designs for mod- 
ern war equipment. 

Since the designs of the machines 
of production and the designs of the 
products themselves determine the 
speed and economy with which any- 
thing can be manufactured, the ability 
and ingenuity of our design engi- 
neers are vitally important. Germany 
succeeded in fully mechanizing her 
military might because ten years 
preceding the war the Reich rode the 
wave of a worldwide technological 
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revolution. This revolution was as 
far-reaching as the advent of the elec- 
tric motor and the internal combustion 
engine. 

It is noteworthy that scrutiny of 
the enemy’s equipment and processes 
reveals that he had the edge on us in 
some fields even in 1945. 

Today we have materials and pro- 
duction techniques unknown six or 
seven years ago.’ Before the war plas- 
tics, synthetic rubber and magnesium 
were relatively new and restricted in 
their uses. So were powder metallurgy, 
induction heating, electrostatic heating, 
adhesives for joining metals and com- 
pressed resin-impregnated wood. The 
new possibilities of product design cre- 
ated by the electronic devices and 
applications developed during the war 
stir the imagination. The “atomic 
revolution” may change the entire pat- 
tern of manufacturing operations. 

This is unquestionably the age of the 
technician. There are four main di- 
visions in which technicians apply their 
education and experience. They are: 

> Research—In this division are 
found the scientists who delve into the 
realms of the unknown. 

> Developmeni—lIn this branch the 
technician studies, experiments, and 
invents, with the object of improving 
industry’s products and developing 
better production methods. 

> Construction or manufacturing 
—Here again the job of the technician 
is to improve the product and the 
method of production. 

> Operation—In this division the 
technician is called upon to use his 
ingenuity to maintain and increase 
output of manufacturing plants. 
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The net result of the technicians’ 
work is better products, lower costs 
and the raising of the standard of liv- 
ing. The ultimate goal of the technical 
engineer, architect and draftsman, in 
other words, is to help create a better 
world in which to live. 

Not alone from the world view of 
the abolition of war but from their own 
point of view as workers with families 
to support, technical employes are 
realizing that they must stand together. 

Like other wage-earners, technical 
employes are becoming increasingly 
aware that they must unite if they are 
to secure for themselves and their fam- 
ilies that higher standard of living 
which they would provide for others. 
For their economic protection and ad- 
vancement technicians, like other 
workers, must band together. 

Collective bargaining has been de- 
veloped and is now the approved 
method of determining wage scales and 
working conditions. The record proves 
that workers not under agreements 
arrived at through collective bargain- 
ing have lower incomes 
and worse conditions 
than those who work 
under such agreements. 

What precisely is the 
work of the members of 
our organization? We 
can begin our answer to 
this question by point- 
ing out that our mem- 
bers grapple with and 
solve problems—many 
times very intricate 
problems. Take engi- 
neering, for example. 
Every problem in engi- 
neering calls for wide 
and varied experience, 
coupled with a _ vast 
amount of knowledge 
which can be brought 
into play immediately. 

Or consider the architect who is 
employed to design a manufacturing 
plant. Upon receiving the assignment 
he must first analyze the problem, 
breaking it down into its component 
parts, each of which can be solved in- 
dividually. There are a multitude of 
questions for which the proper an- 
Swers must be found. 

What of the physical location of the 
plant? What are the sources oi labor, 
power, water and raw materials? What 
about the disposal of products, by- 
products and waste materials? 

When the capacity of the projected 
structure has been decided upon, it is 
still necessary to take the physical re- 
quirements of the building into account. 

The civil engineer is called upon to 
make a survey of the property to be 
Sure the proposed building is located 
on the correct piece of real estate. The 
architect then must proceed to design 
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the building, bearing in mind the pur- 
pose and location. It is the architect’s 
job, among others, to specify the ma- 
terials to be used, including such items 
as windows, doors, elevators and esca- 
lators. 

The structural engineer designs the 
footings, foundation and framework of 
the building. The electrical engineer 
designs the electrical power, lighting 
and fire alarm communicating systems. 
The power plant, steam piping and 
water piping constitute a special line 
of engineering, as do the heating, venti- 
lation and air-conditioning. 

An industrial engineer then enters 
the picture. He designs the layout of 
the machines and the flow of materials, 
products and by-products. 

Each of these many special problems 
may be broken down into segments. 
Where this is done the draftsmen are 
called upon to prepare detail drawings 
from the master plans. The engineer 
will make his computation and specify 
a definite size for his purpose, while 
the draftsman, with the aid of his slide 
rule, will determine 
the size of the de- 
tail part. 

The draftsman 
makes an assembly 
plan first, then de- 
tail plans, which con- 
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tain all information 
regarding materials, 
sizes, machining, 


heat treatment, fin- 
ishing and polishing. 
He may even be 
asked to make detail 


drawings of jigs and fixtures for man- 
ufacturing the special pieces required. 
The draftsman’s plan, as made on the 
drafting board on either tracing paper 
or cloth, with the aid of T-square, tri- 
angle, pencil, bow and compass and 
scales, is carefully checked by the 
checker draftsman, supervisor or squad 
boss. 

When checked and approved, the 
tracing goes to the reproduction room. 
There blueprints are made and sent to 
the shop for workmen to use for con- 
struction of the plant. 


-Construction 


Why should architects, engineers 
and draftsmen organize? The answer 
is clear, as previously suggested. They 
should organize and are organizing for 
the same purpose that other workers 
organize, to improve their economic 
status. And it is indeed gratifying to 
be able to report that architects, en- 
gineers and draftsmen are making 
great forward strides through organi- 
zation. 

For example, a recent contract nego- 
tiated with Barry-Wehmiller of St. 
Louis established the following rates 
of pay: engineer (civil, mechanical and 
structural), $3 an hour; chief drafts- 
man, $2.50 an hour ; machine designer, 
$1.85 an hour; tool designer, $1.75 an 
hour ; research engineer, $2.25 an hour. 
Among outside workers in survey par- 
ties, these pay rates were set: party 
chief, $2 an hour; instrument man, 
$1.75 an hour; rodmen or chainmen, 
$1.25 an hour. 

Through organization some mem- 
bers have won wage increases as high 
as $1200 and $1400 a year. 

In a case that passed under the scru- 
tiny of the late National War Labor 
Board the not inconsequential sum of 
$42,000 was awarded to the engineer- 
ing staff of the Thompson-Starrett 
Company, with some 
members receiving back-pay checks 
running as high as $1400. Had there 
been no organization on the job to pro- 
tect these workers, there is scant likeli- 
hood that they would ever have re- 
ceived this money. 

The effectiveness of organization 
was demonstrated again at the Sun- 
flower ordnance plant, 
De Soto, Kansas, 
where members col- 
lected back pay aggre- 
gating $71,000 and won 
many improvements in 
working conditions. 

The International 
Federation of Techni- 
cal Engineers, Archi- 
tects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions is comprised of 
local unions with mem- 
bers throughout our 
country. It is the only 
organization which has 
consistently worked for 
standardization of classifications and 
salaries for technical employes. 

This organization has secured many 
contracts through collective bargaining 
which brought members higher sal- 
aries, steady employment, seniority 
protection, vacations with pay and 
sick leave with pay. 

Our union is continually growing in 
numbers by giving greater benefits to 
its membership. We are proud to be a 
part of a vibrant, fighting, thoroughly 
American labor movement, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 
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of Labor is the state legislative 
arm of the American Federation 
of Labor. To do an effective job, the 
State Federation of Labor must always 
keep in sight the economic objectives 
of the members of trade unions. It 
must also remember that, to some de- 
gree at least, it has a political role to 
play—a role that should be in harmony 
with the traditional principles of the 
parent American Federation of Labor. 
If the State Federation is to carry 
weight and command the respect due 
it, every unit of the labor move- 
ment that is eligible should be affili- 
ated with the state organization. 


Duty of Local Unions 


Local unions have a duty to lend 
their wisdom when broad plans for the 
future of labor are being formulated, 
and there is no better way in which 
the locals can make their contribution 
than by becoming part of the state 
organization. In addition, it is of the 
_highest importance that a State Fed- 
eration of Labor should be able truth- 
fully to say that it fully represents the 
forces of organized labor in its state. 

Each organization that hangs back 
and declines to join with the main 
stream is to some degree retarding the 
progress that could be made for the 
benefit of all who toil. 

Employer associations establish a 
united front in order to bring their 
desires and programs forcefully to the 
attention of the state governments. 


P RIMARILY the State Federation 
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Workers’ organizations should do no 





less—and the only logical instrumen- 
tality for the presentation of labor’s 
views and proposals at a state capital 
is the State Federation of Labor. 

In Washington a survey made prior 
to the writer’s assumption of office, 
which occurred last December, re- 
vealed a rather startling condition. It 
was found that there were as many 
local unions outside the State Federa- 
tion as inside. Such a state of affairs 
is, of course, not a healthy one. 

When the change in administration 
had been consummated, invitations: to 
affiliate were immediately sent to all 
the organizations outside the fold. The 
response was most encouraging. The 
compelling need for unity and strength 
in the trying days ahead has been 
recognized and proof has again been 
given that union men and women will 
invariably rally to the standard when 
the good of the greatest number is 
involved. 

In Washington we have one of the 
best organized states in the nation. 
And for bringing about this condition 
eternal credit must go to the tried and 
true trade unionists of past years who, 
despite every obstacle, succeeded in 
laying a solid foundation for the organ- 
ized labor movement in the state. 

Well organized as Washington is, 
there are localities i, the state where 
labor is struggling and needs help, 
financial and otherwise, in getting 
squarely on the road to a healthful and 
aggressive movement. The State Fed- 





AS IT LOOKS FROM 
WASHINGTON STATE 
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eration stands ready to give assistance 
upon request, for the old saying about 
no chain being stronger than its weak- 
est link applies most emphatically to 
the labor movement. 

We are living, today in an atomic 
age. Production centering around the 
new developments will revolutionize 
processes, skill requirements and trade 
training. The success of labor from 
now on will depend more and more 
on education. 

It is vital that the State Federation 
recognize this new requirement and 
that ways and means be devised better 
to prepare our own people to meet the 
new conditions and the new set of cir- 
cumstances. If, as the writer believes, 
special training will be required, it may 
be deemed wise to arrange for our own 
people to secure such and provide the 
means for training in colleges and 
universities. 


Members Must Be Kept Posted 


Although it is impossible for all 
wage-earners to be the recipients of 
such special training, it goes without 
saying that each and every member ot 
the movement should be kept thor- 
oughly acquainted at all times with the 
activities of the movement, its objects, 
procedures and programs. ; 

This is going to take time, for in tt 
self it is an educational task, but tt 
cannot be denied that the richer each 
member’s knowledge of the internal 
workings of organized labor becomes, 
the more effective will be his work 4 
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apart of the movement. Now and for 
the days ahead the labor movement 
needs as never before members who 
can transplant into the life of the com- 
munity the aims, objects and accom- 
glishments of labor. 

_ A coordinated program of public re- 
lations throughout the state is another 
highly important subject, well worthy 
of special attention and emphasis. So 
long as our fellow Americans are going 
io discuss labor—and we want them 
o—it behooves us to see to it that they 
have the facts they need if their dis- 
cussions are to be intelligent ones. 


Washington is roughly divided in 
two by the Cascade Mountains. In 
the east agriculture is predominant ; in 
the west, industry. Into the state dur- 
ing the war came many thousands of 
men and women who joined unions and 
made major contributions to victory. 
Many of them have expressed the de- 
sire to remain in Washington. 

The state is blessed with an almost 
unlimited supply of cheap hydroelectric 
power. In the years of peace millions 


of acres will be placed under irrigation. 
The long coastline and the deep har- 
bors on Puget Sound make Washing- 
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ton an ideal shipping center. Other 
favorable factors are the possibilities 
for development of the light metal in- 
dustries, the Boeing aeronautical works 
in Seattle and the acres of forests. 

Washington would seem to be in 
an excellent position for industrial ex- 
pansion and prosperity in the era of 
peace which stretches before us. 

To aid in the state’s future develop- 
ment, the State Federation of Labor 
stands ready to work and cooperate 
with all sincere groups in Washington 
to the end that a fuller and richer life 
may be had for all our people. 





> Local 450, Teamsters Union, Atlanta, 
has obtained an agreement from the 
Southeastern Pipe Line under which 
the employes receive wage increases 
approximating 15 per cent. The work- 
ers are also to have six paid holidays 
annually, one week’s paid vacation 
after six months of service and two 
weeks after one year. 


> Members of Federal Labor Union 
23747, Hagerstown, Md., employed by 
D. A. Stickell and Sons, Inc., have re- 
ceived a series of pay increases in the 
past year. Christmas bonus checks 
averaging almost $80 were distributed 
to the workers in December. 


> Local 157, Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union, has won substantial wage 
increases in an agreement with the 
S. Morgan Smith Company of York, 
Pa. The pact also calls for two-week 
paid vacation after one year’s employ- 
ment and seven days of sick leave 
annually, 


> The Carpenters District Council has 
signed the Contractors Association of 
Rochester, N. Y., to a new contract 
which increases the wage scale 
for outside carpenters 15 per cent 
and that for millmen 11 per cent. 


> Settlement of a dispute between 
the Teamsters and companies op- 
erating approximately 120 truck 
lines in Nebraska, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, 
Missouri and Kansas has brought 
the drivers increases of 15 to 18 
per cent. 


>In Los Angeles the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union, 
Local 11, has won an increase of 
20 cents an hour, plus an addi- 
tional adjustment ranging up to 
eight cents an hour, from the Los 
Angeles Soap Company. 


>In an election at the Koppers 
United Company, Blast Furnace 
Division, Granite City, IIl., the 
A. F. of L. Chemical Workers 
trounced the C.I.O., 249 to 74. 


> Yale University plans to offer 
four courses during the spring 
term in its newly established 
Labor and Management Center. 
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>The International Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union has recently 
negotiated seven agreements in the 
Worcester, Mass., area boosting wages 
15 cents an hour. The minimum rate 
for non-journeymen has been fixed at 
85 cents an hour. The minimum for 
molders and coremakers is $1.25 an 
hour. 


> Local 205, International Typographi- 
cal Union, and Local 164, Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants, both of 
Jamestown, N. Y., have secured for 
members employed in that city’s com- 
mercial job shops a 17%4-cent hourly 
wage increase as well as paid vacations. 


> Members of Local 326, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, have won a 
pay boost of 17 cents an hour from 
major Detroit bakeries. Part of the 
increase is retroactive to last July. A 
40-hour work week, except in holiday 
weeks, is guaranteed. 


> Local 643, Upholsters International 
Union, Fond Du Lac, Wis., has won 
higher wages for the workers employed 
by the Canvas Products Company. 


>In National Labor Relations Board 
elections held for various units at 
Union Electric, St. Louis, the Electri- 
cal Workers were victorious by a vote 
of 721 to 325, the Operating Engineers 
received 768 out of 911 votes and the 
A. F. of L.’s Affiliated Craft Unions 
defeated the C.I.O. by a margin of 7 
to 1 in the balloting of production and 
maintenance workers. 


>The U.A.W.-A. F. of L. will run 
summer schools this year at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and at Xavier 
University, Cincinnati. A charge of 
$50 will cover tuition for two weeks 
as well as housing, meals and recrea- 
tional activities. 


> Allied Mills, Inc., of Peoria, IIl., and 
Local 23231, Grain Processors, have 
signed an agreement increasing wages 
15 cents an hour. Paid holidays and 
paid vacations are also provided. 


> The Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion whipped the C.I.O. in a National 
Labor Relations Board election con- 
ducted recently at ‘Ball Brothers, Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. The tally was 141 to 51. 


Labor’s Frank Fenton (left), U. S. Conciliation Service’s E. L. Warren and 
industry’s David Sarnoff are in happy mood after Labor Department chat 
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pBedding workers. in St. Paul 
fave won higher wages and im- 
proved conditions as a result of 

otiations conducted by Local 
i7, Upholsterers International 
Union, with the Golden Rule 
Company and the U.S. Bedding 


Company. 


}The Technical Engineers, Arch- 
itects and Draftsmen and the 
Office Employes International 
Union have won for white-collar 
workers employed at-the Stru- 
ther-Wells pliant in Titusville, 
Pa,, retroactive pay aggregating 
more than $45,000. 


>Local 18, Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, has won an increase 
in minimum rates and the pro- 
tection of the U.I.U.’s social se- 
curity program for workers em- 
ployed by the American Feather 
Company, Chicago. 


bIn an election at the Thatcher 
Manufacturing Company, Elmira 
and Olean, N. Y., the Glass Bot- 
tle Blowers Association received 
1,020 out of 1,316 votes cast. 


bAs the result of a judicial de- 
cision upholding Local 139, Win- 
dow Cleaners, of Detroit, ninety- 
two members of the union will 
share an award of $50,000 in 
back overtime wages. The suit 
had been in the courts since 





Miss Kelly 
Is Dead 


A friendly, highly capa- 
ble woman who devoted 
forty-five years of her life 
to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, performing 
important duties in an effi- 
cient, quiet way and making 
worthwhile contributions to 
the growth of the organization, passed 
away last month in the nation’s capital. 

She was Miss Josephine T. Kelly, 
who had served as secretary and gen- 
eral assistant for four decades to 
Frank Morrison when the latter was 
secretary of the A. F. of L. For two 
and one-half years following Mr. Mor- 
rison’s retirement she also served as 
secretary to Secretary - Treasurer 
George Meany. Miss Kelly retired 
in 1942. 

Besides her intense fidelity to the 
trade union cause and the unusual 
ability which she brought to her daily 
tasks, Miss Kelly possessed attractive 
personal qualities. She was liked and 
respected by all who ever had any 
dealings with her. Her death greatly 
saddened the highest officers of the 





As a young woman 






Federation and the office employes at 
headquarters who had worked with her. 

Miss Kelly had at her command a 
remarkable amount of detailed infor- 
mation about the unions which make 
up the American Federation of Labor. 
There were few questions about the 
affiliated organizations that she could 
not answer fully and accurately with- 
out consulting the records. Her mem- 
ory was as good on events of 1897, 
when she began her A. F. of L. career, 
as on those of the preceding week. 
This faculty enabled her to render 
time-saving help on numerous occa- 
sions to Mr. Morrison and Mr. Meany. 

Miss Kelly, who was born and edu- 
cated in the nation’s capital, was in her 
seventieth year when she died. A sis- 
ter, Mrs, Catherine J. Parker, survives. 








June, 1942. 


>The Seafarers International Union 
and the Masters, Mates and Pilots have 
won many benefits for their member- 
ship in an agreement concluded at 


Mobile, Ala. Overtime pay after eight 
hours’ work in any one day and a 48- 
hour week for both licensed and un- 
licensed personnel are established. 


Hershey's Krror 


(Continued from Page 7) 


of the Director be adopted. To hold 
that Congress was intending by this act 
to confer such an advantage on the 
serviceman, in my judgment, goes be- 
yond the express provisions of the act 
and would not be warranted under 
ordinary rules of construction. 
“Congress by a later act, World War 
Il Servicemen’s Readjustment Bene- 
fits (GI Bill of Rights), conferred ad- 
vantages on the servicemen far beyond 
the civilian. By the Selective Training 
and Service Act, however, they were 
undertaking to establish the machinery 
for a ‘fair and just system of selective 
compulsory military training and serv- 
ke and to that end provided in Sec- 
tion 8 of the act that no handicaps 
should be placed on one in his em- 
ployer-employe relationship by reason 


March, 1946 


of his leaving his employment for mili- 
tary service. 

“His status quo with accumulated 
seniority was provided for and defi- 
nitely preserved; he was to suffer no 
handicaps in his employment relation 
by reason of his military service; in 
short, he was to get his own job back 
if it was in existence—not to get the 
job of another with longer years of 
service. 

“A different construction would most 
certainly create such an unrest and up- 
heaval in industrial relations as would 
retard economic recovery and be of 
no lasting benefit to anyone, includ- 
ing the veteran. * * * 

“As written by Congress, the reem- 
ployment law was intended to assure 
the veteran that he would get his old 


> The Lincoln, Nebr., Central Labor 
Union and the University of Nebraska 
are sponsoring a Labor School with 
courses in economics and unionism. 


job back; as interpreted by Selective 
Service, the veteran would be given 
someone else’s job. The veteran would 
walk into the plant and the worker 
who had been there years before would 
have to walk out. The result would be 
to put the burden of reemploying vet- 
erans on those least able to carry it, 
the individual workers — not govern- 
ment or industry. 

“As the American Veterans of World 
War II expressed it, Selective Service 
would ‘rob Peter to pay Paul.’ ” 

It is to be hoped and expected that 
Judge Briggle’s excellent decision will 
put an end to much of the doubt and 
uncertainty that has centered around 
the controversial superseniority ques- 
tion. 

Certainly labor organizations would 
be justified in insisting that the 
Briggle decision be applied in the case 
of any controversy and that existing 
seniority agreements be respected where 
they give full credit to servicemen for 
all time spend in the armed forces. 
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TOMORROW’S TRADE. By Stuart 
Chase. 156 pages. Twentieth Century 
Fund. $1. 


Stuart Chase, the eternal popular- 
izer, is at it again. Moreover, there 
can be no denial that he has performed 
a valuable service with this book, the 
fifth in a series of six dealing with 
postwar questions that he has been 
commissioned to write for the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 

The primary purpose of this volume 
is to present, in a readable, logically 
developed fashion, the history of our 
foreign commerce and the conditions 
we face today in the international eco- 
nomic field. With the first half of his 
subject—history—Mr. Chase is more 
successful than with the second half, 
analysis of current problems. In suc- 
cession he outlines the so-called “free 
trade” of the Nineteenth Century, the 
workings of the gold standard, the 
shakeup in trade relations caused by 
World War I, the attempt to restore 
prewar conditions during the Twen- 
ties, the collapse of the Thirties and the 
devastating effect of World War II. 

He indicates clearly how the idyllic 
“free trade” system arose from and 
depended on the industrial leadership 
of Great Britain during the last cen- 
tury, and how this system was bound 
to fall of its own weight when other 
nations, principally Germany and the 
United States, developed sufficiently to 
challenge this leadership. 

The struggles in the international 
field since that time have resulted 
chiefly from the growing economic in- 
terdependence of the world and the 
attempt by numerous nations to combat 
this tendency by imposing various re- 
strictions on international trade (bi- 
lateral agreements, exchange quotas, 
blocked currency) aimed to give that 
particular nation greater  self-suffi- 
ciency. All this is presented very 
clearly and is made to order for the in- 
dividual looking for a broader under- 
standing of the issues lying behind the 
daily headlines. 

When Mr. Chase turns his attention 
to present-day problems the book be- 
comes more disjointed, less a unified 
whole. Although he explains satis- 
factorily the present economic positions 
of the great powers, particularly Eng- 
land’s perilous condition, and the vari- 
ous proposals for international eco- 
nomic cooperation (International Bank 
for Reconstruction, the Exchange Sta- 
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bilization Fund, international commod- 
ity agreements, etc.), he also branches 
out into the political sphere, discussing 
questions of power politics, the Big 
Three and the United Nations. His 
treatment of these latter subjects, al- 
though by necessity very limited, is 


not on a par with his handling of eco-. 


nomic matters. He states, for exam- 
ple, that the Big Three should be able 
to live peacefully together but at the 
same time, in another connection, calls 
attention to the very real conflicts re- 
sulting from the spread of Russia’s 
influence in eastern and central Eu- 
rope. 

Despite its shortcomings, the book 
can be recommended heartily for trade 
unionists interested in a brief but illu- 
minating digest of our international 
economic problems. P.H. 


JOBS AND THE MAN. By Luther E. 
Woodward and Thomas A. C. Rennie. 
132 pages. Thomas. $2. 


Two experts in the field of human 
relations have combined to produce a 
practical handbook intended primarily 
for shop stewards and foremen. Using 
plain language, the authors dig into 
the emotional problems facing veterans 
and civilians and make suggestions as 
to “the best possible management of 
these groups in job placement.” The 
chief emphasis is upon the veterans, 
but the writers make it clear that not 
all nor even most of the men returning 
from war service will have emotional 
problems. Large numbers of young 
Americans, however, have come back 
with emotional difficulties or physical 
handicaps, and these men must be 
helped to get back into the swing of 
things. 

Aimed at management, the book 
nevertheless places great emphasis on 
the privileges of the wage-earner, point- 
ing out that, entirely apart from the hu- 
manitarian angle, attention to the needs 
of the worker results in increased pro- 
duction, Organized labor’s efforts to 
secure work opportunities for veterans 
are cited and a statement by President 
William Green of the A. F. of L. and 
the resolution on veterans adopted by 
the 1944 A. F. of L. convention are 
quoted. 

An hour or two spent with “Jobs and 
the Man” would do no harm to any 
trade union executive. From it one 
can see how human problems look from 
the management side. L.M.R. 





CHINA ENTERS THE MACHINE ACE. 
By Kuo-Heng Shih. Edited by Hsiao. 
tung Fei and Francis L. K. Hsu. 206 
pages. Harvard University Press. $2.50. 


This book is devoted to the problem 
of industrialization in China. Until 
fairly recent times China’s economy has 
been almost exclusively agricultural, 
World events, including war, made 
industrial effort essential. 

The author says that neither man- 
agement nor labor is yet ready for 
large-scale mass production. Man- 
agement has devised no plan for deal- 
ing properly with great numbers of 
workers. Labor has not learned to 
work in the manner required for effi- 
cient production. 

The author points out the difficul- 
ties, but he does not offer solutions. 
His book is simply a presentation of 
the situation as it appears to him and 
a plea for help from the industrialized 
and experienced West. While as- 
suredly not the last word on the sub- 
ject, this book can be read with profit 
by all Americans interested in the de- 
velopment of an ancient and fascinat- 
ing country and people, K.H. 


PAY DAY: LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
IN THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
FREE ENTERPRISE. By Ray Mill- 
holland. 240 pages. Morrow. $2.50. 


Mr. Millholland has written an in- 
teresting book. He points\an accusing 
finger at the sins of management, but 
he also cites what he regards as errors 
on the other side. Then he offers sug- 
gestions to correct the conditions of 
which he disapproves. The author 
comes out strongly for unionization as 
the only answer, and a good one, to 
the problem which arises when the em- 
ployer is unfair to his workers. 

Mr. Millholland urges unions to 
make greater use of the daily press to 
make their grievances known to the 
general public and, by so doing gain 
its favor. Since a sympathetic public 
is a vital factor indeed in any indus- 
trial dispute, the suggestion would 
seem to have much to recommend it. 

Back of everything the author has 
written the reader feels his sincere 
interest in individuals and his desire 
to see that each derives satisfaction 
from his work. He ends with the 
thought that the aim of labor and cap- 
ital, for the benefit of each should be 
to achieve even more harmonious rela- 
tions than in the past. K.H. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


The Wondertul WV 


OWARD the end of March 

the Junior Unionists of Spring- 
dale were busier than ever, and 
they were always busy. They had 
sent invitations to the Junior Un- 
ions of the six nearby towns to meet 
with them in a two-day session. 
During the several weeks before 
the date of the meeting much cor- 
respondence had passed among 
the seven groups, and by the date 
of the get-together all was in readi- 
ness. The program had been 
worked out and covered activities 
of all the locals as well as gave 
ideas for future plans. 

According to schedule, the morn- 
ing of the first day, Saturday, was 
devoted to registration. It was 
arranged that the visiting Junior 
Unionists would stay at the homes 
of the members in Springdale. Those 
who were hosts or hostesses met their 
guests, saw that they were located com- 
fortably and generally made themselves 
acquainted. At noon the first meeting 
was called to order. 

The banquet hall of the local hotel 
was soon filled with the exuberant 
young people. As soon as they were 
seated the chaplain of the Fairville 
local asked the blessing. During the 
luncheon the friendliness of all made 
it impossible for anyone to feel the least 
bit strange. By the time the meeting 
went into a formal business session at 
two o'clock the boys and girls felt as 
though they had known one another 
lor years. 

The president of the Springdale 
local presided. Reports from each or- 
ganization were read by representatives 
chosen by their locals. These reports 
covered all phases of the Junior Union 
programs as carried out in the various 
communities. It was surely an inter- 
esting meeting. At five o'clock the 
meeting recessed until the next noon. 

Saturday night at seven the dele- 
gates again assembled in the Banquet 
Hall. Here a delicious dinner was 
Serve. At the conclusion of the meal 
the tales were cleared and pushed out 





light party refreshments were served 
and by midnight the merrymakers 
were bidding one another good night. 

There was no meeting on Sunday 
morning. This gave those who wished 
the opportunity to attend religious 
services. 

Sunday dinner was served at the 
country club. At two-thirty the busi- 
ness meeting was reconvened. Until 
four-thirty matters of interest were 
discussed. As this part of the conclave 
was adjourned the ballroom of the 
country club was thrown open. A 
pageant was presented, and as the story 
unfolded the history of the labor move- 
ment was recounted. 

After a light supper the visiting boys 
and girls took leave of their hosts and 
hostesses and started for home. Since 
the six towns were not far apart they 
were all assured of reaching their re- 
spective homes before ten that night. 
Most would be home in an hour or so. 

“What a wonderful time!” sighed 
Beth Jefferson. “I didn’t know it was 
possible to meet so many nice people.” 

“T believe we entertained them all 
right,” said Jim Collins. 

Martin Levy looked up. “Or did 
they entertain us?” he drawled. 
“Those kids from Rosemount certainly 
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cover all the expenses of the trip 
here as well as enough to finance 
their budget for the year.” 

“What I liked,’ came from 
Martha Phillips, “was the way 
they all were really interested in 
what the other locals were doing. 
I mean, the girls from Bailey who 
stayed at my house were just as 
keen to know what our program 
was, and that of the others, as we 
were. Every town seemed to want 
to get and give suggestions for 
bigger and better meetings, if you 
can figure out what I mean.” 

“Common interest angle,” said 
Herb Singleton. 

“And for my two cents,” re- 
marked Terry Black, “I could see 
that pageant over again. I didn’t 
realize we had so many stars. 
Wasn't Hannah Lee good as the reader 
of the last part?” 

“Pete did a good job as reader at 
the beginning,” said Janey Thompson. 

“It was so much more professional 
looking and sounding than | thought 
it would be,” came from Beth. “Han- 
nah Lee looked so regal in her costume 
of America.” 

“The Central Labor Union wants 
us to put it on for them at their spring 
entertainment and dance,” Martin told 
them. 

“Can do,” said Herb. 

“Wasn't the list of mottoes funny, 
the ones the bunch from Tiffin had? 
‘Junior Union Jives Ahead!’ ‘Junior 
Union Jogs Along!” 

“And did you notice that cute boy 
from Rosemount?” Martha whispered 
to Beth. “He’s going to write to me.” 

“Yeah, and if this is the future dat- 
ing department, I’m going to see if 
Hannah Lee is ready to go home,” 
said Martin. “She had to change out 
of her costume.” 

“See you later,” called the others. 

Soon all were on their way home. 

“What a wonderful, wonderful way 
to spend a weekend,” said Martha to 
Herb as he took her home. “I hope 
we have a Junior Union convention 





of the way. The balance of the eve- gave a good account of themselves. every year!” 
ting was spent in dancing, games and_ Gee, they said they had raised enough “Probably will,” he said. “Voted 
an co l-fashioned “sing.” At eleven money at their January Jubilee to for it, didn’t we?” 
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TELL THEM that you have a Social Security account 
and that this may mean monthly insurance 
for your wife and children if you should die. 


TELL THEM where you keep your account card. 
They'll need it in order to secure insurance 
benefits under the Social Security Act if you die. 


TELL THEM to get in touch with the 
nearest office of the Social Security Board 
in case of your death. 


TELL THEM to file their claims promptly 
so that they may not lose any of the benefits to 
which they will be entitled under the law. 





